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THE DOGMA OF AN ALL-RULING PROVIDENCE CONFIRMED BY HISTORY 


BY REV. MARTIN J. SPALDING, D.D. 


Proposition. The great results of history point to an all-wise and all-ruling Providence.* 


‘ID EFORE we enter upon the illustration of 

the proposition, it will be well first clear- 
lyi to define its terms. By history is meant 
the recorded account of fucts, which are them- 
selves the results of free agency. It may be 
considered in a two-fold light, either in its 
minute details, or in its leading facts and great 
results. By these are meant the great conse- 
quences and effects of any particular group 
of facts: thus, for instance, the ratification 
of our Declaration of Independence is a result 
of the group of facts composing the history 
of our memorable seven years’ revolutionary 
struggle. In this point of view only I mean 
to view history on the present occasion; for 
to enter into details, even on one detached se- 
ries of facts, would much transcend the bounds 
of a single lecture. 


as in our subject, then the direction and gov- 
ernment must be such as not to violate or de- 
stroy that free agency ; otherwise God would 
be placed in contradiction with his own work, 
with the fundamental character which he 
stamped with his image on human nature— 
with himself! How far God can control indi- 
vidual action without interfering with free 
agency, is a problem which, with our limited 
understanding, and the faint lights vouchsafed 
us from above on the subject, we cannot hope 
clearly fo solve in this life. Nor is it neces- 
sary for our present purpose. All that I main- 
tain is, that human events, no less than those 
of physical nature, are under the guidance of 
an all-wise Providence ; and I stop not to in- 
juire whether that guidance be positive or 
negative, active or merely permissive, me- 


So much for the subject of the proposition. t diate or immediate. One thing is certain, that 
By its predicate Providence, with its attributes \ while ‘it reacheth from end to end mightily, 


all-wise and all-ruling, I mean a Supreme In- ( and ordereth all things sweetly,’ 


> 


it governs 


telligence, wisely and powerfully directing ‘man according to his nature, and without 
( 


and governing human events and things. If) offering violence to his free will. 


these be not immediately connected with free | 


Nor is it asserted that the great results of 


agency, the direction may be immediate and) history clearly prove this Providence, but 
positive, entering into the most minute de- merely that they point to it, that they indicate 


tails. If they be the results of free agency, 


* A lecture delivered in the court-house of 
Lexington, Ky., on the 4th of Dec., 184], and 
communicated for the Religious Cabinet. 


Vor. I.—No. 5. 


and illustrate this doctrine. The evidence 
here is wholly moral, such only as the subject 
will admit of, and in many instances it is only 


‘ conjectural. In some great facts and leading 
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crag, may lash themselves into a mighty rage, 
make a prodigious noise, and think that they 
astonish the world. The mind of Schlegel, 
like a mighty river flowing in a smooth, deep 
channel to the ocean, gently yet strongly pur- 
sues its noiseless course of investigation, 
widening and deepening as it goes, bearing on 
its bosom the rich freights of intelligence, 
forming the boundary between empires of 
thought, and not pausing in its ever expand- 
ing career until it pours its waters into the 
great ocean of divine intelligence! Such men 
stamp their image on their generation, and 
may this age yet receive the impress of this 
mighty mind ! 

The facts of universal history may be di- 
vided into two natural departments : of those 
which occurred before and of those which 
happened after the Christian epoch. In the 
sequel I trust we shall see that there are other 
reasons than mere convention, or a belief in 
revelation, for this division. , 

The first great period of four thousand years 
embraces a mass of facts, too numerous ayi 
varied to be even alluded to in one brief lev- 
ture. Yet there are leading features in this 
portion of history, which may be easily 
grasped by the most careless observer. It 
may be characterized as a period of prepara- 
tion and of struggle, of anticipation and of de- 
sire. Human nature, stamped originally with 
the image of God, seemed, in all the vicissi- 
tudes of its pilgrimage, to sigh instinctively 
for something more perfect than mere human 
philosophy.could offer. The teachings of 
mere human wisdom could not check the 
downward tendency of a nature so nobly 
sprung, yet conscious of some deeply seated 
wound, and, amidst all its wanderings and 
errors, sighing for a restoration of the partially 
defaced image of God. The vicissitudes of 
this struggle, in the history of the various na- 
tions of antiquity, present a chaos of facts 
which it is difficult to classify—an intricate 
labyrinth, the various windings of which it is 
almost impossible to explore. 

Order has, however, been restored to this 
chaos by a light from heaven, aye, “the 
light which enlighteneth every man that cometh 
into this world,” even as the first chaos was dis- 
sipated by Him who said, « Let there be light, 


results we may certainly say that the finger of 
God was there, while in others the evidence 
is less clear and the inference less cogent. 
Those who see an immediate interposition of 
God for a particular purpose in every event of 
history, and who color and turn those events 
in such a way as to prove a favorite theory, 
often give more evidence of a pious heart 
than of a sound head; while those, on the 
contrary, who can see no interposition of God 
in human events, run into the other extreme 
of absurd epicurism, and prove that neither 
their head nor their heart is sound. The 
Christian philosopher will in this, as in most 
other things, pursue a middle course—* in me- 
dio tutissimus tbis’””—neither admitting nor de- 
nying any thing without sufficient reason, but 
expecting only such reasons as the nature of 
the subject requires and admits. He will not 
confine his attention even to the particular 
great results and leading facts of history, but 
he will group those facts together according to 
certain principles of assimilation and reference 
to each other; and thus he will discover what 
the superficial observer never will find out— 
that there is a philosophy in history, a regular 
system of great principles, by which its varied 
facts and results are classified, the proper in- 
ferences from them drawn, and the truths thus 
learned grouped under distinct heads, and dis- 
tributed under appropriate departments. 

A task so herculean, yet so worthy of the 
Christian philosopher, has been undertaken, 
and, as far as imperfect human reason could 
go, has been accomplished by that master spirit 
of the present age, the late Frederick Von 
Schlegel; and, if no other result follow from 
this imperfect lecture than to stimulate some 
of my hearers to read the works of this truly 
great man, especially his Lectures on the 
Philosophy of History, lately published in 
this country, I shall not have labored wholly 
in vain. While we are forcibly struck with 
the genius of a man who grasps with perfect 
ease the most difficult and abstruse subjects, 
and throws light on every thing he touches, 
we are filled with admiration at the meekness, 
sweetness and wise moderation of his well 
balanced mind. Superficial writers and de- 
claimers, like shallow rivulets flowing over 
rugged channels, and leaping from crag to 
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and there was light.” A clue has been ee and Rome, all looked forward to a 
safed us by Heaven, for exploring this laby- ( period, when the heavens should open and 
rinth—as much of it, at least, as it is given to ) send down the Great Deliverer. The glowing 
man to explore in this lower sphere. That ( picture, which the Roman bard (he of Man- 
light is the «« Word made flesh ;” that clue is ( tua,) draws of the golden-age of Saturn, when 
the Christian religion. This is the pivot upon ( the “ Virgin should return, a new progeny from 
which all history turns—this is the central ‘high heaven descend, and a new order of ages 
point, the centre of gravity of the historic sys- / begin to roll round,” embodies a sentiment 
tem—this is the best key to all its difficulties | common, in greater or less distinctness, to all 
—this the focus, to which all its scattered ) antiquity. 
lights converge, to be reflected back again on{ As the event approximates, the traces of 
its great results. The fact, that to restore the ) earnest expectancy become more manifest. 
partially defaced image of God in man,—the ( Tacitus and Suetonius, Roman and’ Pagan 
Divine Word of God descended, induing Him- ) historians, both tell us, that about that time, 
self with human nature, is the cardinal fact ( all the nations of the East had “one common 
of all history—the one to which all others \ persuasion,” that a “great ruler should come 
are referred. From this elevated position— (from Judea, who should govern the world.” 
from this summit level of the Christian sys- The wise men of the East, following the 
tem, the philosopher may look back upon the / guidance of the mysterious star to the crib of 
varied vicissitudes of human existence, during | Bethlehem, were but the representatives of 
the first four thousand years of its long pro- ) this sentiment. Thus the “ star of Jacob” not 
tracted struggle ; and then look forward through ( only illuminated Israel, upon which its rays 
the eighteen hundred years which have elapsed ) were immediately shed, but was a beacon of 
since that epoch; and though he cannot hope ( hope to all the nations of the earth! He, who 
fully to fathom all the mysteries of history, yet ) was to come,—the desired of the eternal hills, was 
he can explain much that was before obscure ; ( thus truly “the desired of all nations !” 
and above all, can trace in its great results the {| Who will not perceive, in this preservation 
interposition of a supreme intelligence, direct- / of primitive truths, amidst all the devastations 
ing all to this restoration of man to his high ( of error, evidences of an all-wise Providence! 
estate. In the preservation of these rays of light, 
In the philosophy of all the ancient nations, ( amidst the darkness of paganism, who will 
he will discover evident traces of a revelation ) not see the agency of the great Father of light? 
originally made to man; and, though the (This providence might be more readily in- 
truths of this revelation are often sadly dis- ) stanced in the selection of a special people for 
figured and perverted by error and corruption, (the keeping of the primitive tradition, and 
yet amidst the rubbish of human speculation ‘ particularly in the manifold interpositions of 
and superstition, the pure gold of divine truth ( Heaven for the preservation of this people, 
cannot fail to be perceived. The earlier and § throughout the vicissitudes and struggles of 
purer period of the Chinese system of philoso- ) its eventful history. But though this is an 
phy and religion, the sagas of the Indian na- ( obvious, it is not a necessary illustration of the 
tions, the deeply mysterious rites of the Egyp- ) subject ; traces of that providence are clearly 
tians, as well as the later more varied and ( impressed on the history of the philosophy and 
poetic mythology of the Greeks and Romans, , religion of all nations! And modern antiqua- 
all contain some common elements of an ori- ( rian research is making this daily more and 
ginal revelation, as well as traces of an aspira- ) more palpable. 
tion of human nature after some great restu-({ This period of preparation was long and 
ration. Amidst all the wanderings of human } mysterious; and, though we cannot hope fully 
intellect, the worshipper of Fo, in China, the to fathom the ways of Providence in delaying 
absorbed mystic of India, the star worshipper § the restoration of man so long, yet we may 
of Assyria and the fire worshipper of Persia, ) conceive some probable reasons for the delay. 
the magician of Egypt, and the mythologist of { It seemed necessary that man should be left 
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thus long to his own resources, that, by painful 
experience, he might be taught to feel his 
wants, and to discover that mere human wis- 
dom could provide no adequate remedy for his 
errors—no balsam to heal the bleeding wounds 
of his soul. He would thus naturally be led 
to anticipate a supernatural remedy, and to 
look for a Divine liberator. 

As the great, long expected event approach- 
es, the plot of history thickens. The various 
dynasties of the Assyrians, Medes, and Per- 





promises marked her general course, while on 
the contrary, Greca fides, with the Romans, 
was almost as common as Punica fides—and 
Greculus, a common by-word of reproach. 

Military courage, and stern, unyielding perse- 
verance through difficulties, were the distinc- 
tive qualities of Rome—and the sternness of 
Cato, the devoted patriotism of Cethegus, the 
bold daring of the Scipios, as well as the savage 
fierceness of a Marius, and the heartless cruelty 
of a Sylla—are all evidences of different shades 


sians had passed away, and the two powerful | in this trait of character. Her historians are 
empires of the Greeks and Romans had risen ( as far superior to the historians of Greece as 
on their ruins. Divine Providence seems to) her poets are inferior. Her practical sense 


have selected these two kingdoms as the im- 


mediate forerunners of that great empire of 
Heaven, which should be established in eternal 


justice, and should endure forever. ‘The aston- 
ishing success, the high civilization, and the 
characteristic traits of these two cognate races, 
as well as the boundless influence which they 

exercised over the destinies of the world, seem { 


and her unyielding adherence to principle gave 
to her legislation a character of stability and 
consistency, well calculated to have a favora- 
ble influence over the civilization of those 
nations who were brought under the sway of 
her triumphant eagles. And these comprised 
nearly ail Europe, one half of Asia, and all 
} that was worth conquering in Africa—all the 


all to have been designed by Providence as a ) countries, in a word, bordering on the Medi- 


preparation for the gospel. 
The Greeks had extended their empire from 


a remote peninsula of Europe to the very | 


} terranean sea, then the great thoroughfare of 
the world. 


The Roman empire had attained its acme 


heart of Asia, and thus their beautiful language, \ under Augustus, who sought, by a wise policy, 
their poetry, their philosophy, their refinement, and by pacific measures to consolidate but not 
and their legislation became the common pro- \ to extend any farther, the vast empire. In the 
perty of the world. Europe and Asia became ) fortieth year of this great prince, when all the 
kindred in sentiments and sympathies, and an civilized world obeyed the command of Rome, 
intercourse was kept up, which made them § spoke the Roman or Greek language, and were 
both live of the same life, and breathe, as it / all in profound peace—when not a voice dis- 
were, the same breath. The former sworn ) turbed the calm of nature or the serenity of 
enemies of Greece—the countrymen of Xerxes / nations—the heavens were bowed down, the 
and Darius, now bowed to her power and paid ‘ clouds rained down the Just One, and the Prince 
a willing homage to her superior mind. Thus (of Peace, the new progeny from high heaven 
the Greek language became the language, at ( descended—while the music of the spheres in 
least for literature and government, of half the sweetest strains of melody breathed the motto 
world. ( to be inscribed on his peaceful but all conquer- 

Next came all conquering and all devouring ing banner—Glory to God—peace to men!” 
Rome; by slow but steady steps advancing, { Could a more auspicious moment in the his- 
until she became the mistress of the world, and ) tory of the world have been selected, even by 
swallowed up the Greek empire itself. With / Divine Intelligence, for the coming of His 
less refinement and imagination than Greece, | Son! when the long delayed expectancy of 


Rome had more practical sense and stern vir- 
tue. With her, however, there was, originally 
at least, little other idea of virtue, than that 
which its Latin name imports—strength. 
Though treachery sometimes disgraced her 
public policy, yet veracity and fidelity to her 


mankind was now strained to the utmost de- 
gree of intensity, when the nations of the 
world obeyed a common sceptre, were thrown 
into constant intercourse, and were knitted 
together in the bonds of the closest amity— 
was not this the moment most favorable for 
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the great restoration of human nature—for the ‘ sure retributive mercy or justice. Over this 
great golden age, predicted and so long sighed most important portion of history particular- 
for by poets, prophets, patriarchs, and sages of ‘ ly, Christianity sheds her broad clear light, 
every age andclime? Does it not seem that ) gives us new views of its great facts and 
Providence made Rome the mistress of the \ mighty results, solves many of its problems, 
world, that, through the channel of her lan- ) and clears up many of its intricacies and mys- 
guage, laws, and universal empire, the new  teries, 
divine system from heaven might be ue’ And first, why was it permitted that this 
readily and more widely disseminated through- ( great regenerating and all restoring system 
out the world? ) should undergo a most relentless persecution 
The evidence of a Divine Providence in- ; for the first three hundred years of its exist- 
creases, when we reflect that Rome had now} ence? Because Ist, it was meet that the con- 
attained her highest point of power, and that ) dition of the early Christians should be like 
her subsequent career was downward; one of { that of their Divine Founder—that the disei- 
almost ceaseless decay and decline. Not all ) ples might not be above the Master. 2dly. Suf- 
the sterling wisdom and integrity of her Tra- ( fering is a condition best calculated to purify 
jan—not all the political philosophy of her ) and perfect virtue, to detach from the world, 
Adrian—not all the keen penetration and ) and to make the bruised heart sigh for a more 
searching forecast, and stern military prowess perfect restoration in heaven. And 3dly, God 
of her Antonines, could stay, at least perma- ) wished to show that Christianity was truly 
nently, her downward career! She had ful- His work—that its progress could not be stayed, 
filled her mission, and her services were no } nor its spirit quenched by the fiercest human 
? 
; 


longer needed on the arena of history. Her ( opposition, even when that opposition was 


subsequent career down to her final extinction made by a power which wielded the destinies 
in the fifth century, was to exhibit to the world (of the world, and that this divine religion 
a memorable example of the uncertainty of all ) should go on gently, yet strongly, conquering 
human things, and of the chastisement due to ( and to conquer, and, after the mighty dynasty 
a long course of bloodshed and of crime. Had ; of all subduing Rome should have crumbled 
she received and adored, instead of rejecting ) in the dust, she should build up amidst its ruins 
and persecuting the Redeemer and his disci- her splendid temples, rear her cross on its tri- 
ples, her destinies might have been brighter umphal columns, and establish, on the site of 
and she might then have become, at least more ( @ fallen earthly empire, an empire of heaven 
fully, the great connecting link between an-) which should never end! 
cient and modern civilization. | She was to conquer, however, as her Founder 
Stand we now upon the same lofty eminence ) had conquered, by suffering and by dying— 
of Christianity at its birth, and take a pro- ) but those who made her suffer, as those who 
spective view of the history of the world, had made her Founder suffer, were to meet 
down through its long and chequered career, / with a certain and terrible retribution even 
from that epoch to the present day—the second ) in this world. This chastisement of Heaven 
great department of universal history. | 
Divine Providence here greets us at every ( visitations from earthquakes, famines, and pes- 
step—sometimes with the terrific destructive- ) tilence, which almost depopulated whole pro- 
ness of a volcano, sweeping over the world to ) vinces in the second and third centuries of the 
punish vice, and anon dropping its rich dews ) Christian era, and which drew down upon the 
of mercy to reward virtue, and whispering its / innocent Christians, whose rejection of the 
accents of divine comfort into the ears of the ‘ idolatry of the empire was reputed the occasion 
persecuted and broken hearted. Sometimes } of these awful scourges of Heaven, the most 


on the Roman empire is read in the terrible 


spared neither age nor sex. And when the 
measure of that city’s guilt had been filled 
up—when she had become drunk with the blood 


they had been written with the vivid lightning 
of heaven, and anon, pursuing unperceived its 


exhibiting itself in characters as clear as if | terrible punishments of a savage code, that 
noiseless course of seemingly tardy, but always 
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of the saints, she was destined for nearly two 
hundred years to suffer more than she had in- 
flicted, and finally, after having been exhausted 
by repeated incursions of northern barbarians, 
to fall at their feet a lifeless corpse! Sic tran- 
sit gloria mundi! 

2. Pagan Rome would not co-operate in the 
great work of regenerating and renovating the 
world—that task was committed to another 
people, the sworn enemies of Rome. The 
northern tribes, from the days of Brennus, 
had been the greatest scourges of the Roman 
empire; they now burst through its feebly de- 
fended frontiers with resistless fury, spreading 
devastation and ruin in their course—first pil- 
laging and then destroying the Roman empire 
in the west. Though much evil and much 
chaos followed this migration of the northern 
hordes, yet Providence drew good out of the 
evil, and, through the agency of the Christian 
religion, turned all to the advantage of man- 
kind. Upon the decayed trunk of the old 
Roman civilization, were ingrafted by the 
hand of religion the vigorous shoots of nor- 
thern intellect, and all modern civilization is 
but the growth from that ingrafting. The 
blending of the chivalry, generosity, and equity 
of Germany with the stern valor, unswerving 
justice, and unmitigated rigor of the ancient 
Roman empire, constitutes the basis, the dis- 
tinctive character of all modern improvement. 
That union never could have taken place, how- 
ever, but for the divine agency of Christianity, 
taming the wild ferocity of the northmen— 
pruning, and thereby invigorating, not chang- 
ing the plants which it only transplanted to a 
more genial soil, and cultivated after a wiser 
system. Divine Providence, working through 
religion, is thus here, as every where else, the 
cardinal principle, the pivot, the clue of all 
history. 

3. Thus happily to blend together the tamed 
ferocity of the northmen and the effeminate 
civilization of the Roman empire—to break 
down all walls of separation, and to make 
friends and foes mingle as brethren of one 
family—was a work of vast difficulty, a prob- 
lem, the solution of which required both time 


and patience. The agitation and ferment of 
society had first to settle down—its discordant 
elements had then to approximate and assume 







their proper relation to each other; and some 
potent witchery was required to blehd in glo- 
rious unity, principles so contradictory. In 
its own proper time, Divine Providence, by 
spreading her magic charm of religion over 
the distracted nations of Europe, brought about 
this happy result. An instrument suitable to 
the emergency was needed, and such a one 
Providence raised up in the person of Charle- 
magne. As a warrior, as a legislator, as a 
statesman, and as a Christian sage, the world 
has seen few such men as Charlemagne. His 
mighty mind was fully adequate to solve the 
great problem of his age—to put an end to 
chaos, to restore order, and thereby gradually 
to make Europe what God had always intended 
her to be, the nursery of religion and science, 
the blooming garden of civilization. 

Already three hundred years had elapsed 
since the fall of the Roman empire in the west; 
during which time Europe, and especially 
Italy, had been a prey to anarchy and chaos. 
Succor had often been implored at the court of 
Constantinople, which still kept up a show of 
power over the west. But that feeble, and 
effeminate, and perfidious court—ever sinking 
lower and lower in the scale of degradation, 
had either disregarded these cries of suffering 
Europe altogether, or had sent but precarious 
aid ; or more frequently, by perfidy, had added 
to those sufferings. Besides, the yoke of weak 
and perfidious Byzantium was more galling to 
the generous spirits of Europeans, than all 
other evils, however atrocious. In this emer- 
gency, the voice of the people, the voice of 
Providence and of God, called on Charlemagne 
to concentrate the energies of Europe in one 
vast empire, which would revive the empire 
of the Romans in the west, and be able to 
meet and cope with all external foes, not ex- 
cepting the empire of Byzantium itself. It 
was a magnificent idea, beautifully adapted to 
the wants of the age; and had Charlemagne 
lived to carry out more fully the conceptions 
of his mighty mind, much of the subsequent 
chaos of the middle ages might have been pre- 
vented, and civilization might have been per- 
haps advanced for centuries. But his succes- 
sors had little of his mind—and imbecility and 
family feuds prevented the full carrying out a 
work so nobly begun. Thus half a century 
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later, the great Alfred in England—the coun- reaction from within—at length brought about 
terpart of Charlemagne, though in a much \ these happy results. The political history of 
smaller sphere of action—had many of his? the Mohammedan imposture, during the one 
noblest plans frustrated by similar contingen- | thousand years of its eventful struggle with 
cies. Christianity, together with its bearing on the 

What were the views of Providence in thus ( destinies and civilization of modern Europe, 
permitting to be retarded for centuries the ad- ) would form a theme for the Christian philoso- 
vancement of humanity? We can scarcely pher, at once ample, useful, and interesting. 
fathom them. Was it that the European mind ) I can only allude to some few leading features, 
was not yet fully prepared for a perfect resto- ) in that struggle as far as they illustrate a Provi- 
ration, and that the grand design of Charle- \ dence watching over the interests of Christian- 
magne was in advance of his age? that the ) ity, and turning all the events of history to its 
fiery spirits of the north had not yet settled | advantage. And here, more perhaps than any 
down, and that the electric spark of Chris- ) where else, we may point to the good results of 
tianity had not yet sufficiently aroused those ( this dreadful contest, which lasted with little 
generous spirits to make them the recipients ) intermission from the 7th to the 17th century, 
of a higher civilization? and exclaim: “ the finger of God was there!” 

It would seem so. As an evidence of the) When in the freshness of their young fana- 
patriarchal simplicity of that age—of its total / ticism, in the 7th century, the followers of the 
inexperience in the evil ways of human na- ) Islam, after having mastered Arabia, burst 
ture—we might allege the fact, that even the with resistless fury through Syria, Palestine, 
great Charlemagne seriously imagined that by } Persia, Asia Minor, Egypt, and northern Af- 
dividing his vast empire among his three sons, rica, subduing every thing in their way and 
unity could be secured among them, by the ) wherever they passed, blighting every flower 
mere natural ties of brotherhood, by which the ) of civilization and breaking down every mon- 
younger would naturally be subject to the ( ument which ages past had reared to literature 
elder. An honorable evidence this of the great ) and religion—when, after having subdued, in 
confidingness—of the honesty, and simplicity, / less than a century, more than half the world, 
and fervency of faith in that age—but, accor-\ they broke like a hurricane into Europe, 
ding to the rules of our present utilitarian ) through Spain, in 711—when, after having 
policy—a poor specimen of political forecast.’’* | conquered the better half of the Hesperian 

4. To unite Europe in one great family—to ) peninsula, they crossed the Pyrenees in 732, 
arouse her energies and call forth her resour- ( flushed with victory, and never having yet 
ces, to drive her on in the career of civiliza- ) known defeat, and rolled on, on the rapid tide 
tion—other and more violent means seemed ( of victory and of conquest—and when Charles 
necessary. Efforts had been made for an or- ) Martel, with the flower of his French chivalry, 
ganization from within, and they had failed—a met them near Tours, and with an inferior 
terrible, long protracted and most dangerous } force, gave them the most overwhelming de- 
attack from without, by producing a powerful feat that is perhaps recorded in history, we 


may exclaim, “ the finger of God was there !” 


* It has been asserted that Charlemagne could 
not write his ownname. Is this probable, when 
we know that he was the great protector and re- 
storer of letters in the 8th century? His palace 
was the asylum of the learned. The famous Al- 
cuin of England, Peter of Pisa, and other learned 
men made his house their home, and held in his 
presence, at stated times, conferences on various 
scientific and literary subjects. He himself was 
conversant with the languages, and especially 
with the Latin, which, if we may credit Egin- 
hard, his secretary and biographer, he understood 
as well as his vernacular tongue. The same con- 


Greek and the Syriac version. The learned 
Lambecius tells us, that there is still preserved 
in the imperial library of Vienna a manuscript 
copy of a commentary on St. Paul to the Romans, 
corrected by his own hand. The mere fact (if it 
be a fact) that some of his public documents are 
signed with his cypher or mark, would not justify 
the Abbe Belly in asserting that he could not 
write his name; for antiquarians have proved, 
that through etiquette and custom, many princes 
of the middle ages either did not sign their offi- 
cial documents at all, or substituted a mark for 


temporaneous writer assures us, that, towards the } their real name. (See Nouveau Traite de Diplo- 
close of his life, he corrected a Latin version of | matique, tom. II. pp. 430—433, et Annales de la 
the four gospels by collating it with the original { Phil. Chretienne, tom. xviii. p. 361. 
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And when, in the 11th century, the noble 
Robert Guiscard drove them from Italy, and 
taught them the prowess of a Christian war- 
rior—the finger of God was there! And when 
Godfrey de Bouillon, with Hugh of Verman- 
dois, and Bohemond of Tarento, and Tancred 
of Apulia, led their bold, choice European 
spirits into the very heart of the Mussulman 
empire, and, after having achieved prodigies 
of valor, and overcome, with almost super- 
human courage, the most appalling difficulties, 
planted their broad pennons, which had waved 
triumphantly over a hundred battle fields, on 
the lofty turrets of the city of Sion—<« the fin- 
ger of God was there !”? And when, in spite of 
all opposition, that banner floated there trium- 
phant for nearly one hundred years, solitary 
and alone, in the very heart of the enemy’s 
country—thousands of miles from Europe and 
from succor—even the Mohammedans must 
have exclaimed : “the finger of God is there!” 

Talk to me indeed of the uselessness and 
folly of the crusades! What if the European 
powers were not able finally to preserve their 
This wads a very mi- 
nor consideration, an object of secondary im- 
The crusades were entirely suc- 


conquests in Palestine ? 


portance. 
cessful in fulfilling the mission which Provi- 
dence designed them to fulfil. They did what 
no previous effort could do—united Europe in 
one great cause, aroused into active exertion 
all her dormant energies, awakened her spirit 
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dova in Spain, and even that of Bagdat, formed 
a bright exception to this remark, as far as 
literature is concerned: but it would have 
been strange indeed if the active mind of the 
Arabs, after having for centuries been in close 
contact with the Greek and European mind, 
and having during that space had constant 
access to all their literary resources, should 
not have profited at least something by these 
advantages. But these are only exceptions to 
a general rule. Nor could these efforts of 
Arabian mind counteract even temporarily 
the essential evils of a religioso-political des- 
potism, which Schlegel characterizes, in his 
usually strong, clear, and comprehensive lan- 
guage, as having consisted “ of a prophet with- 
out miracles, a faith without mysteries, and a 
religion without love:” a mere meaningless, 
soulless theism—a kind of precursor (the fa- 
naticism included) of the rationalism and de- 
ism of the present day. 

It is always true, then, that the thousand 
years’ struggle of the cross against the cres- 
cent was essentially a struggle of civilization 
against barbarism, of light against darkness ; 
and that the results of that struggle, as the 
triumphs of modern civilization, are victories 
which belong to us, and which should be dear 
to every heart that can feel or think at the 
name of literature, or religion, or liberty! All 
hail, then, to the spirits of the illustrious men 
who fought and bled in that noble cavse—to 
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of enterprise, gave the first great successful ) John Hunniades of Hungary, to Scanderbeg 
impulse to modern civilization, and under Di- ) of Albania, the ancient Epirus, both heroes of 
vine Providence they were the main links in ) a hundred fights in that holy struggle, whose 
the chain of mighty achievements which saved ) very names made many a Turkish cheek 
Europe from Mussulman thraldom, and dark- ) blanch with terror—to the brave Poles who 
ness, and ignorance, and desolation, and bar- ) defended the outworks of European independ- 
barism. ( ence for centuries, and who died nobly defend- 

That these terms are not too strong, all who ing their mountain passes, as Leonidas with 
have read the history of Mohammedanism in) his Spartans at Thermopyle—to the noble 
its leading features and great results, cannot 5 Cid and the Spaniards, who, with the stern 
fail to acknowledge. Wherever it placed the ) perseverance which had characterized their 
iron hoof of its despotism, literature, and en- ( ancestors under Sartorious, and those who had 
terprise, and civilization, and liberty fled ) fought under the walls of devoted Numantia, 
shrieking from the spot. ‘There was no pro- kept up an uncompromising warfare eight 
gression in this dull, monotonous system of) hundred years with the Mussulman conquer- 


despotism ; and no nation subject to its rule ( ors of their country, nor desisted till they had 
ever attained to a higher stage of civilization | driven them back into Africa—to the brave 
at best than that of semibarbarism! It istrue) knights of the Rhodes and of Malta, who 
that, for a brief period, the caliphate of Cor-\ achieved prodigies of valor in that contest, 
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and nobly devoted themselves for the salva- ) continue the rapid sketch I have begun, 
tion of Europe—to the heroes of the great ‘ through the various phases of the great reli- 
naval victory at Lepanto in 1571, which ruined } gious revolution which occurred in this cen- 
the Turkish fleet, and destroyed the Ottoman ) tury, a period well characterised by Schlegel 
sovereignty over the Mediterranean—and last- ( as the barbaro-polemic. I might then take a 
ly, to the much abused pontiffs, who were at \ glance at the religious wars to which that con- 
the head, aye, the very life and soul of all / troversy gave rise at intervals for nearly one 
these great enterprises ! (hundred and fifty years, including the awful 

But for these manifest strokes of Divine ) war of the peasants in Germany, and the more 
Providence, which thus raised up suitable in- dreadful scourge of the thirty years’ war, so 
struments for every emergency, and said to ) ) graphically painted by Schiller. I might al- 
the stormy waves of invasion, when breaking lude to the great result of all this long strug- 
with the most menacing and terrific roar ) \ gle, in the treaty of Westphalia in 1648, 
against the shores of civilization, «thus far ) which has become, as a religioso-political am- 
shall you come and no farther, oo here shall ) nesty, the basis of almost all European domes- 
you break your boiling waves,” — but for ( / tic and international policy since that period. 
these, what would have prevented Europe } ‘I might refer to the flagrant violation of the 
from becoming what northern Africa and / spirit and letter of this treaty, in the barbarous 
Egypt and western Asia have long been—a 5 and long continued penal code of England 
mere degraded province of the Mussulman ) against the Catholics, a code written with let- 
empire? While those once blooming gardens { ters of blood, and executed for nearly one 
of Roman and Greek, and even of Christian hundred and fifty years with the most unre- 
civilization, have been thus trodden under ( lenting cruelty. Many of its provisions, es- 
foot by the Mohammedan invader—all their ) pecially for Ireland, would have disgraced the 
flowers blighted, and all their fruits plucked— ? statute book of the grand Turk himself! (See 
what but Divine Providence saved Europe ) Cobbett’s Reformation, Letter xv. 434, 435.) 
But a sketch of all this would lead us perhaps 


from the same awful fate? 
Time urges, besides that the ground 


Those who are acquainted with the early § too far. 
history of the Christian Church, cannot fail to ( 18 perhaps too delicate to be traversed, inof- 
have observed the subtle, proud, disputatious, Jenso pede, on an occasion like this.* 
cavilling and perfidious character of many 
among the Greek Christians, which charac- 
ters were to almost the same extent possessed 


5 

: 

| * It has been asserted that the Catholic Church 
by those of Egypt and of northern z 


has been ever the uncompromising enemy of re- 
publicanism and the sworn ally of despotism, and 
that we are indebted to the Reformation for all 
our civilization and liberty! From the schvolboy 
declaimer, who apostrophises the goddess of lib- 
erty, to the editor on his tripod, the grave minis- 
ter in his pulpit, and the learned professor in his 
chair, this assertion has been so often reiterated 
as almost to have passed current for truth. Now, 
what are the facts? 

1. The oldest republics in the world are of Ro- 
man Catholic origin: that of St. Marino, founded 
in the 4th century, and still flourishing under the 
shadowing protection of the Pope’s government ; 
that of the Swiss cantons, founded in the begin- 
ning of the 14th century by the immortal William 
Tell, to say nothing of the free cities of France, 
Spain, and Portugal during the middle ages, nor 
of the Italian republics of Milan, Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, Sienna, and Pisa, which secured their 
independence in the 12th century. The Pope 
himself was at the head of that famous ‘‘ Lombard 
League,”’ the members of which in 1168—a little 
more than 600 years before our declaration of in- 
dependence—pledged their lives and fortunes to 
detend the liberty of Italy against the incroach- 
ments of the imperial tyrant Frederic Barbarossa. 
And nobly did they redeem this pledge. Their 


Almost all the controversies, and sects, and 
dissensions among Christians during the first 
eight hundred years of the Church, origin- 
ated, progressed, and were decided in one or 
other of these countries. Can the Christian 
philosopher, then, wonder that their pride and 
sectarianism met with an awful retribution of 
Divine Providence in their permitted subjuga- 
tion by the Mohammedan dynasties? It is to 
be hoped, however, that the period of their 
long protracted captivity is drawing to a close, 
and that, having been chastised enough, they 
too will soon be sharers in the benefits of 
European literature, religion, and civilization. 
5. The history of the thousand years’ strug- 
gle of the cross with the crescent brings us 
down beyond the sixteenth century. I might 
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Who does not, however, see the hand of cess and puffed up with ambition, he wished 
Providence in the termination of that last) to transcend the limits of his mission and to 
great result of history, of that last (and God . grasp at universal dominion, civil and eccle- 
grant it may be the last) effect of the mighty siastical, this second great “ scourge of God” 
fermentation of spirits begun in Germany ? was made to feel his impotency! First hum- 
more than two and a half centuries before: I bled, and then, after an ephemeral triumph, 
mean the French revolution? When the so-? for ever prostrated, this great conqueror of 

\ Europe was bound to a barren rock of the 
) ocean, where he was watched by a gorgon,* 
and was forcibly made to exclaim with the 


cial system seemed shaken to its very founda- 
tions, and society stirred up te its very dregs 
—when, under the mantle of a false philoso- 
phy, lurked the horrid blasphemy, Crush the ) pious Mussulman, whose creed he had feigned 
wretch !—when unprincipled revolution swept to adopt in Egypt, “ God is great!” or with 
like a tornado through Europe, unsettling Antiochus of old, “« Now Iremember the evils 
every thing in its course — when religion / which I did in Jerusalem!” And though we 


~~ 


seemed crushed, and irreligion everywhere \ may drop a tear of sympathy over his misfor- 
triumphant—He who was seemingly asleep in ) tunes, and execrate the cruel policy of Eng- 
the vessel of religion thus threatened with land in his treatment, yet we cannot but ad- 
shipwreck, awoke from his slumbers, and, ) mire in his sad fate the agency of that Provi- 
like a giant shaking off his sleep, arose, ( dence which sooner or later, like the princi- 
stretched forth his hand, rebuked the winds ) ple of gravitation in matter, brings every 
and the waves, and suddenly “there was a M thing to its level, exalting the humble and 
great calm !” humbling the proud ! 

At His bidding an obscure island of the sea) 6. I have now finished the rapid and very 
gave to Europe an adventurer with a mighty | imperfect sketch of universal history which 
spirit, who, after having successfully rode the ) my plan seemed to call for, and the limits of 
storm of revolution, at length, the victor of a( one brief lecture to allow. In conclusion, 
suffer me to take avery brief glance at the 
future, in order to see whether the indications 


ait 


hundred fights and the master of Europe, re-. 
stored calm, and once more placed religion in 
the ascendant! And when, flushed with suc- § of Providence point to any proximate amelio- 


PSS 


decisive victory over Frederick at Como in 1176, 4. Who were William Wallace and Robert 
terminated the struggle, and their rights were ( Bruce, the successful champions of Scotch inde- 
secured to them in the famous treaty of Venice ( pendence at the beginning of the 14th century ? 
in 1177, in which Pope Alexander IiI. was the ( They, as well as their brave generals and armies, 
principal negociator on the part of Italy. ‘were all Roman Catholics. 

2. The theologians of the middle ages, and( 5. Mons. Guizot, a Calvinist, (Civilization in 
especially St. Thomas of Aquin, the master spirit ( Europe, ‘lect. xiii. p. 300) says: ‘* the emancipa- 
of his time, taught in their works passim almost ( tion of the human mind (viz. the Reformation) 
the identical principles of democratic government ( and absolute monarchy triumphed at the same time 
of which our age boasts so much. { over Europe.’? And they have continued to 

3. The magna charia of British liberty, with ( ‘‘ triwmph,” simultaneously to this day. Prussia 
its invaluable privileges of fixed civil tribunals, ( is protestant, and Prussia is a slave, groaning un- 
of habeas corpus, of taxation only with the con- ( der a military despotism; Sweden is protestant, 
sent of the governed, and of trial by jury was se- ( and Sweden is a slave; Denmark is protestant, 
cured to England and to us by Archbishop Lang- ( and Denmark is a slave ; Holland is protestant, 
ton, and the Catholic barons and yeomanry of ( and Holland is a slave; Hanover is protestant, 
England, in the celebrated conference of Runny- ( and Hanover is aslave. The freest of all Euro- 
mede in 1215—more than 300 years before the ( pean protestant governments, that of England, 
Reformation. And the provisions of this charter ( with professions of liberty ever on its lips, has 
were publicly renewed, and even extended, more ( been always the veriest tyrant in heart and in 
than thirty times between that period and the } deed. The union of church and state, the iniqui- 
rise of protestantism; while after the Reforma- / tous tythe system, the atrocious persecution of 
tion they were constantly trampled under foot, ( poor bleeding Ireland, all speak, in language that 
and were in fact virtually repealed for 150 years, / cannot be misunderstood, of the sad discordance 
until the revolution of 1638. That after the Re- ( between theory and practice in protestant Eng- 
formation public liberty visibly declined in Eng- ( land. 
land can be seen by the merest glance at English And yet, in the face of all these facts, we are 
history ; and it is most abundantly proved by an ( still to be told, that we owe every thing to pro- 
uble writer in the Dublin Review (Nos. xv. xviii. ( testantism, and nothing to Catholicism! 

xix). ( * Sir Hudson Lowe. 
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ration in society, to any great extension of! union with Egypt, and by becoming united 


civilization, to any better solution of the great 
problem of all philosophy and of all history— ‘ 
the restoration of the image of God in man? / 
Though perfection is not to be hoped for in ( 
this world, yet 1 think that the prospects for 
. the future are particularly bright and flatter- ( 
ing, more so, perhaps, than at any previous | 


period. 

Who does not read in the history of our own 
country evident traces of the Providence of 
God, first punishing tyranny, and rewarding 
persecuted virtue, then opening a boundless | 
asylum in the far west for the exile from every 
nation, and thereby extending, through another | 
continent, the blessings of civilization. Gi- ( 
gantic in her outlines, in her mountains, 
rivers, cataracts, and lakes, extending from ; 
ocean to ocean, the tide of her population is ‘ 
flowing westward—and it requires no sketch , 
of fancy to anticipate the time when the Ore- 
gon territory shall teem with life and com- 
merce, and the banks of the Columbia become 
like the banks of the Hudson and of the Dela- 
ware ! 

The farthest islands of Oceanica are becom- 
ing aroused by the holy voice of a religion 
breathing peace, inspiring energy, illumining 
the mind, and inviting all to the hallowed ) 
walks of civilization. That voice has reached 
from the Sandwich and Friendly islands to } 
those of New Zealand and New South Wales, ( 
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and identified in feelings, and sympathies, and 
faith, with Christian Europe, has truly gone 
out of “the land of Egypt and the house of 
bondage,” and entered into the promised land 
of European civilization. 

Asia also—that cradle of the human race, 
and that ever teeming fountain of population— 


/is being awakened from her slumbers and is 
\ hearing that voice, at both extremities of her 


vast territory. The terrible roar of the cannon 
under the devoted walls of St. Jean d’Acre, 
but the other day, taught the effeminate Asia- 
tics,'in language of thunder, that the tide of 
European intelligence is resistless—and that 
they must either adopt and cultivate her arts 


‘ of civilization, and be numbered with her fa- 


mily of nations, or else be reckoned among the 
nations that were. European arts and sciences 
are fast insinuating themselves amongst the 


( Egyptians and Turks, and the time may yet 


come, when the once powerful, but now imbe- 
cile Ottoman government, may cease to exist, 
or cease at least to be the balwark of Moham- 
medanism. And the glories of the eastern 
churches may then revive. 

At the other extremity of Asia, an awful 
struggle is now going on. The roar of old 
England’s lion is awakening the Chinese from 
their lethargy of ages; and though the cause 


( . . : ° 
) of this war may be, and probably is, atrocious- 


ly unjust—and though the conduct pursued by 


and its stirring accents have infused a new life England in her vast East India possessions, 
( however much it may prove her worldly policy, 
hath heard § does not speak much for her zeal in extending 
the bounds of civilization—yet divine Provi- 


dence will doubtless draw much good out of 


into whole masses of population. 
Africa, too—even barren Africa 
the voice, ‘Arise and be enlightened !”? In the 
north, the French have established, on the 
ruins of the city of the corsairs, their flour- ) this war. If no other result follow from it, 
ishing colony of Algeria, and with it, have ‘every philanthropist must exult at the hope 
introduced religion and the arts of civilization ; ) that the wall of separation, with which the 
and, though the struggle between enlighten- ( Chinese have shut themselves out from all 
ment and barbarism may be a long one, yet if other nations, will be broken down, and that thus 
is not too much to expect to see there renewed ( these soi disant celestials may have at least an 
in a reasonable time, the splendid civilization opportunity of learning a little earthly, and 
of the first five centuries of the Christian era. ( perhaps, some heavenly wisdom. 
Then Africa may produce new Tertullians, § On, on, rolls the tide of civilization—Provi- 
new Cyprians, and new Augustines. That / dence and religion directing its course—nothing 
voice has been heard too at the Cape of Good § can withstand its current—all nations must be 
borne along on its bosom; nor will it cease to 
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Hope, and even to the very heart of Africa: 
for but the other day, the whole kingdom of {roll on, ever wider and deeper, and clearer, 
until it reach the golden gates of heaven, and 


Sn 


Abyssinia, by dissevering all bonds of religious 
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. pour its full flood through those gates into the ( will all thy mysteries be explained, and all 
abodes of the blessed! Then the restoration \thy problems solved! Then, O God, «thou 

of the image of God in man will be complete ! / shalt be justified in thy works, and shalt conquer 

Then, O history, in the bright light of thy God 5 when thou art judged!” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE LEGEND OF ST. ROSALIE. 


BY DELTA. 


Farr art thou, Sicily! in all his round, 

Shines not the sun on lovelier land than thine ; 
With gorgeous olive groves thy hills are crown’d, 

And o’er thy vales the pomegranate and vine 
Spread rich in beauty ; halcyon seas around 

Thy shores breathe freshness, making half divine 
An earthly climate; eye hath no where seen, 
Heaven brighter in its blue, earth in its green! 


But of these boasts I sing not now—my tale 
Is of an ancient pestilence, when the power 

Of death hung o’er thee, like a sable veil, 
And desolation ruled each awful hour ; 

When man’s heart sank, and woman’s cheek grew pale, 
And graves were dug in every garden bower, 

And proud Palermo bow’d her spiry head, 

In silent gloom—a city of the dead! 


Hush’d was the voice of traffic on each street; 
Within the market-place the grass sprang green ; 
Friends from each other shrank with hasty feet; 
When on the porch the plague’s red-cross was seen ; 
The clocks had long forgotten to repeat 
Time’s warning hours; and where had revel been 
On days of carnival, with wheels of dread 
The dead-cart roll’d, and homes gave out their dead. 


A lurid vapor veil’d the sun from view, 

And the winds were not; strangers fled the shore ; 
Lay in the ports a ship without a crew, 

The heat-warped fisher boat and rolling oar ; 
Wander’d the house-dog masterless, and grew 

So fierce with famine, the gaunt looks he wore 
Betoken’d madness ; broken was each tie 
That sweetens life, or links humanity. 


. Thus week on week crawled on, and day by day, 
Down to the dreary caverns of the grave, 
Pass’d in this harvest home of death away, 
Unmark’d, unmourn’d, the beauteous and the brave, 
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The white-hair’d sire and infant of a day; 
No funeral had a single follower, save 
The hirelings who for wine or booty schemed, 
And, while they trode the verge of hell, blasphemed. 


Till one grey morn when all was drear and dumb, 
Arose, far off, the sound as of a sea, 
Or wailing of the wild winds when they come 
To strip the frail leaves from October’s tree. 
Now nearer—’twas the multitudinous hum 
Of human tongues. What could their meaning be? 
The timid and the plague-struck left their beds, 
And all the roofs were clad with gazing heads! 


And Jo! a grey-haired abbot in the wan 

Of a tumultuous, motley, rushing crowd, 
Which thronged around the venerable man 

And scarce a passage for his path allowed. 
Above his head, as if a talisman 

Of peace, a long white silken banner flowed ; 
Unsandalled were his feet, his sackcloth vest 
And sable cowl, humility confess’d. 


And in his calm blue eye a mystery shone, 
And on his brow a bright intelligence, 
As if his soul to happy worlds had flown, 
To carry back some gracious message thence ; 
Straightway he mounted on a ledge of stone, 
*Mid the hush’d crowd glad tidings to dispense, 
And stretching forth his thin pale fingers, thus 
He spake in accents clear though tremulous. 


“As in my solitary cell I lay, 

On the dried rushes sprinkled for my bed, 
A golden light, as if of sudden day, 

Around my darkened walls effulgence shed ; 
Upon my knees I sprang, in act to pray, 

And earthward, as I shrank in solemn dread 
I heard a silver tongue which thus began : 
« Put away fear and look to me, O man! 


‘Look up to me—my home is Paradise, 
Where all is fadeless, shadowless, and grand, 
“And groves of amaranth in glory rise, 
And streams of silver lave a golden strand, 
And angels with their white plumes veil their eyes, 
As in the presence of the throne they stand ; 
Put away fear—to lighten human woe, 
Only on messages of love we go. 


‘Yes I have come the harbinger of good 
From God to man; the tear, the suppliant sigh, 
While happy hearths were doomed to solitude 
And silence, have ascended to the sky. 
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Now by His precious aid who died on rood, 
Health shall once more revisit Sicily— 

Again Palermo takes her titles old— 

The world’s wide granary, the shell of gold. 


‘‘As music melts within the moonlight sea, 
So ceased her voice upon the silent air; 

And looking up, from silent fear set free, 
Behold! a form angelically fair, 

In robes cerulean mantled to the knee, 
Floating in light—a halo round her hair; 

Within her hand she held a branch of palm, 

And in her eye dwelt heaven’s eternal calm. 


“Like honey dripping from the comb, so came 
Once more her words—List to me, do not fear, 
No vows of wrath I bring, no words of blame, 
This world, where now we are, was once my sphere ; 
And all the feelings of the human frame, 
And all men’s hopes and joys to me were dear, 
Yes! I was once a denizen of earth, 
And in the home of princes had my birth. 


«Each pleasure for my young heart was devised, 
My wishes all were with fruition crowned, 
Yet, girt with earthly grandeur, I despised 
The gaiety and the giddiness around, 
The calm of holy meditation prized, 
And, seeking solace in religion found; 
Till weaned from frailty, in abstraction deep, 
I held communion with the blest in sleep. 


«And day by day more spiritual I grew, 

And night by night more ravishingly blest ; 
Scarcely it seemed ’twas human breath I drew, 

For angels stood before my sight confest, 
And round my walks in circling glory: flew, 

And shadowed with their plumes my couch of rest, 
Till by their high communion purified, 
The face of man no more I could abide. 


«°T was now my fifteenth summer, and the sun 
One morn was shining on the pearly dew, 
When blessing all, yet taking leave of none 
In silence from my palace home I flew, 
Flew till my strength was spent and day was done, 
Whither and for what purpose scarce I knew, 
Nor was it ever guess’d ; though, since the last 
Hour of my life, five centuries have pass’d. 


«‘Cherubs hung round, an angel was my guide, 
And mantled in Elysian reverie, 
She bore me up the mount and at her side, 
I woke o’ershadowed by an olive tree, 
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There was I stationed thenceforth to abide, 

Till time from earth should set my spirit free, 
And so amid the rocks, by foot untrod, 
I learned to live with nature, and to God. 


«My home was Pellegrino’s rocky cell; 
The berries of the mountain were my food ; 
My drink was water from its bubbling well ; 
My only friends the wild birds of the wood ; 
Yet found I there a peace which may not dwell 
With man below, except in solitude, 
When life’s one purpose is to fast and pray ; 
And with my knees I wore the rock away. 


“Celestial minds, believe me, for the woes 

Of mortal life have sympathy, and I 
To hush Palermo’s wailings to repose, 

Now bring thee down a message from on high, 
Hearken to what I bid thee—and the rose 

Of health again shall bloom, the plague shall fly : 
For it is granted me by heavenly grace, 
To be the guardian of my native place. 


“Girt with that holy faith which falters not, 
Go thou with mourning, and from out the stones 
Which strew the floors of Pellegrino’s grot, 
Gather together my unburied bones ; 
For since my own, a human voice hath not 
Broken its calm with penitential moans ; 
Bear them, with anthems to the Prince of Peace, 
Thrice round the city, and the plague shall cease. 


*‘ And then shall pass away the brooding gloom, 
Which hid the very face of heaven from view ; 
Nature once more her course shall reassume, 
The fields their verdure, and the sky its blue ; 
And Faith shall sit upon the sealed-up tomb ; 
And Time o’er sorrow shed his healing due ; 
And Hope present, in better worlds restored, 
The loved—the quickly lost and long deplored.* 


«« With downcast earnestness my listening ear 
Drank in the sounds celestial; as they ceased 

I raised mine eyes, in reverential fear, 
To gaze upon the heavenly guest, well pleased ; 


*St. Rosalia was daughter of Sinibald, lord of Roses and Quisquina, who deduced his pedigree 
from the imperial family of Charlemagne. She was born at Palermo, in Sicily, and despising in 
her youth worldly vanities, made herself an abode in a cave on Mount Pelegrino, three miles from 
Palermo, where she completed the sacrifice of her heart to God by austere penance and manual 
labor, sanctified by assiduous prayer and the constant union of her soul with God. She died in 1160. 
Her body was found buried in a grot under the mountain, in the year of the jubilee, 1624, and was 
translated into the metropolitical church of Palermo, of which she was chosen a patroness. To her 
patronage that island ascribes the ceasing of a grievous pestilence which raged at the same time, and 
which ceased after her relics had been carried in procession round the city with great solemni- 


ty.—Epb. 
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But she had vanished, and the darkness drear 
From her abstracted lustre had increased ; 

And on my couch, within my cell of stone, 
Awe-struck, I knelt, in darkness and alone !” 


Silently, breathlessly around him stood, 
Like men escaped from some tremendous doom 
By miracle, the innumerous multitude ; 
Mid-day had broken upon midnight’s gloom, 
While as Despair departed with her brood 
Accursed, came Hope, each pale face to illume ; 
And as the abbot ceased, a long loud shout 
Like thunder rang Palermo’s bounds throughout. 


Again, and yet again that sea of sound 
Surged up to heaven, and then the joyous crowd, 

With leap and locked embrace, and sudden bound, 
Each other hailed, in gratulation proud ; 

While some in speechless ecstacy were drowned ; 
Others, overcome by feeling, wept aloud ; 

But onward, toward the mountain as behoved, 

All in one wild delirious tumult moved. 


Up Pellegrino’s rocky side they clomb, 
The old man in the midst, and there on high 
They found the fair saint’s dwelling place and tomb, 
A yawning cleft that faced the eastern sky ; 
Entering, *t was mantled all in twilight gloom ; 
Which, clearing up, ’t was rapture to descry 
Upon its floor amid the rugged stones, 
The treasure which they sought for—mouldering bones— 


The mouldering bones of sainted Rosalie, 
Which there unnoticed and unknown had lain, 

While spring through centuries five had greened the tree, 
And autumn burdened each with golden grain ; 

As they were borne to light, each bent the knee, 
Then downwards followed to the dim-seen plain 

In reverential silence, for the time 

Was solemn and gave birth to thoughts sublime. 


Thus from her trance of darkness, into day 


Palermo broke, the bells from every tower Sa 
Pealed joyously ; and bands with streamers gay, it 1 
Assembling, waited anxiously the hour 1 
Which was to chase the pestilence away, = 
And from its dreaded and destructive power, a 
jus 


Release a suffering city, and restore 
To vacant homes the household gods once more. 


Then as the vision bade, with chanted hymn, 
Thrice round the city marched they in that morn, 
With censers in the day-light burning dim, 
And the loud sound of timbrel, harp and horn ; 
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All eyes were on the abbot, for by him 

The relics in a silver urn were borne ;* 
Behind him paced the vestals vowed to God, 
And forms with robes of white and feet unshod. 


Meanwhile the vapors, dense and stern, away 

From the blue concave of the sky withdrew ; 
Burst forth in radiant loveliness the day, 

And stirring all the leaves the light winds blew ; 
Gambolled the flocks, the wild birds carroll’d gay, 

Almost it seemed that nature breathed anew, 
And had thrown off the spell, which made her seem 
As if bewitched by some night-mareish dream. 


Again the tide of life went rolling on, 
And mingling tongues were heard, and hurrying feet ; 
The clocks again gave out a cheerful tone ; 
Back to the empty harbors came the fleet ; 
With corn the long deserted fields were sown ; 
And traffic swept the grass from off the street ; 
Joy reillumed the ocean and its shore ; 
And man met man in brotherhood once more. 


In season due by grateful hands upreared 
On Pellegrino’s rugged cliffs a fane,t 
Rich in its architectural grace, appeared 

Over the grotto where so long had lain 
The bones of Rosalie, her name revered, 
May find in Sicily no like again 
For ever to shine forth the brightest star 
In her peculiar calendar by far. 


And yearly on that day when from the powers 
Of pestilence Palermo’s walls were freed, 
The people give to revelry the hours, 
And kneel before her imaged form, and feed 
The path of her triumphal car with flowers. 
Such of a grateful nation is the meed 
Paid for the blasting of Plague’s upas tree, 
And such its reverence for St. Rosalie. 


* <All eyes,” &c. The relics of the saint were inclosed in a glass shrine richly ornamented 
with silver, which was borne in the procession by the principal members of the nobility. See Acta 
Sanctorum, Sept. vol. 2. It is stated by mistake on page 271, that the relics were found in 1624: 
it should be 1625. 

+ ‘On Pellegrino’s rugged cliffs a fane.”” ‘This chapel is very richly adorned, and on the spot 
where the saint’s body was discovered, which is just beneath the hole in the rock, which is opened 
on purpose, as I said, there is a very fine statue of marble, representing her in a lying posture, 
railed in all about with fine iron and brass work, and the altar, on which they say mass, is built 
just over it.”,—Dryden’s Voyage. 
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LETTERS ON THE INQUISITION. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF COUNT 


DE MAISTRE, BY REV. JOHN FLETCHER, D.D. 


LETTER V. 


Of all nations in Christendom, the English have the least shadow of right to reproach Spain with 


the severity and terror of the Inquisition. In no 
sive and more awful than in England. 


Monsieur Le ComTE,— 


HEN you reflect upon the conduct of 

the English writers, in their accounts of 
Spain, and particularly if you consider the in- 
temperate, but official condemnation passed 
upon it, which I cited in my last letter, you 
cannot wonder that I should deem it proper 
to devote some observations to the awful im- 


nation deserve, no doubt, to be listened to, 
when they pronounce an opinion in the midst 


country has religious persecution been more exten- 


(can maintain within itself any oneness of be- 
\lief or any unity of worship. And this is a 
problem which is not quite so easy. 

The English reason strangely. Under the 
specious name of liberty of conscience, they 
establish an absolute indifference in regard to 
the doctrines of religion. And then proceed- 


themselves to judge and condemn those na- 
tions, in whose eyes this indifference appears 


of the national Senate. The English people, ) the greatest of misfortunes, if not even the great- 
the first, beyond all dispute, of all other Pro- { est of crimes. But, they say, * they are happy.” 
testant people, is moreover the only body of ) Well, be it so, provided that unity of faith and 
people that possesses a national voice, and ( the security. of salvation do not concern them. 
that has the right of speaking out, as a people. ) However, considering the two contrary suppo- 


putations. The representatives of this great from this principle, they at once take upon 
For these reasons, therefore, I think it useful ; sitions, in what manner, I now ask, would 


to address them, and without being wanting 
in that respect which they so justly merit, 
to ask them to render some account of their 
own faith. When you have viewed the state, 
in which their boasted liberty of conscience or 
toleration has involved the nation, you will 
perhaps be reduced to own that this said 
liberty, as understood in England, is com- 
pletely irreconcileable with any positive faith 
or belief whatsoever. 

England tolerates every sect, and proscribes 
only one religion, the religion from which 
all its sects have been separated. Spain, on 
the contrary, admits only one religion, and 
proscribes all sects. How, then, can two fun- 
damental laws, diametrically opposed to each 
other, be defended by the same means or 
arguments? The question is not, to ascertain 
whether any coercive laws are required, in 
order to leave each one the liberty of believ- 
ing, as he likes. This is a problem that is 
easily solved. The question is, to know how 
any state, without any laws of this description, 


their legislators proceed, in order to satisfy 
this first will or maxim of legislation? 

The Spaniard reasons as follows: ‘God has 
spoken. Itis therefore ours to believe Him. 
The religion which he has established is one, 
precisely as He Himself is one. As truth is 
of its own nature intolerant, so of course, to 
profess liberty of belief, is in reality to admit 
and profess doubt, that is, to exclude faith. 
Woe however a thousand times, woe to that 
stupid injustice which accuses us of damning 
any one. It is God alone who damns. He has 
said to his envoys; “Go; teach all nations. 
He that believes shall be saved. He that believes 
not shall be damned.” Although penetrated 
with a sense of his goodness, we cannot how- 
ever forget any one of his oracles. He cannot 
tolerate error; but we still know that he can 
forgive it. Therefore we will never cease to 
recommend it to his mercies. We will never 
cease, both hoping every thing for sincerity 
and trembling at the thought that God alone is 
the witness to it.” 
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Such is a Spaniard’s profession of faith. a above the age of sixteen, refused for a 
Now such profession or such faith as this, sup- month to attend the Protestant service, was 
poses necessarily in its adepts a spirit of pro- ( thrown into prison. If he chanced to relapse, 
selytism and an insurmountable aversion to ( he was banished forever; andif he came back 
heresy and innovation. It implies a constant ( into the country, for example to see his wife 
watchfulness over the artifices and the projects or to attend a dying parent, he was condemned 
of impiety and incredulity and a bold and in- ( to be hanged as a traitor. 

defatigable intrepidity in opposing them. In Father Campion, a man distinguished for his 
nations which profess this doctrine, legislation / eloquence and learning and for the sanctity of 
looks forward, above all, to the world to come, his life, was executed during this reign, simply 
«believing that all other things will be added to }) because he was a priest and the comforter of 
them.” — fellow brethren. Falsely accused of hav- 


How different from all this is the language Qing entered into a conspiracy against the 


and conduct of many other nations. ““Deorum 
injurie,” they say, “‘Diis cura ;” the injuries 
offered to the Gods are the concern of the Gods. 
Futurity to them is nothing. This brief and 
uncertain life absorbs all the care and industry 
of their legislators. They are intent upon the 
improvements in the arts and sciences, agri- 
culture, trade, &c. They do not, dare not ex- 
pressly say: ‘Religion is nothing to us,” but 
their whole conduct implies it and their whole 
legislation is tacitly materialist, since it does 
nothing for the soul, nothing for eternity. 

Hence then there is nothing similar or in 
common between the two systems. Neither 
has the system of indifference any just reason 
to reproach the other, until such time as it can 
point out the means, by which without either 
vigilance or vigor, nations may enjoy security 
and repose. But this alas, is a secret which 
will not easily be discovered. 

And now look only at England itself, Eng- 
land, the boasted land of liberty, where men 
are forever preaching up the rights of con- 
science and the wisdom of toleration; look at 
its conduct, when there was question or dan- 
ger, as it pretended, with respect to its own 
established Church. Hume has reproached tts 
Inquisition relating to the Catholics, as more 
terrible than that of Spain; because it exer- 
cised the same tyranny, without any of the 
order and forms of that tribunal. ‘ The whole 
tyranny of the Inquisition,” says Hume, “though 
without its order, was introduced into the king- 


dom.”’ 

Under the ferocious Elizabeth, the man who 
returned to the Church of Rome and the indi- 
vidual who reconciled any one to it, were 
alike declared guilty of high treason. Who- 


queen, he was placed upon the rack, and tor- 
tured with so much cruelty, that the gaoler 
witnessing the inhumanity remarked that « the 
poor man would soon be half a foot longer.” 

Walpole in like manner was tried, racked, 
and executed. He was offered his pardon 
upon the scaffold, provided he would acknow- 
ledge the queen’s supremacy. He refused; 
and was hanged. (a) 

And who is unacquainted with the frightful 
cruelties, which under this same reign were 
exercised upon the Catholics in Ireland? 
«« They were such as can neither be excused,” 
say the Edinburgh Reviewers, “by any prin- 
ciple either of justice or necessity.” Eliza- 
beth was fully acquainted with them. There 
is still preserved, among the archives of Trinity 
College, Dublin, a manuscript letter of an offi- 
cer named Lee, in which he candidly describes 
these horrors. ‘They are such,” he says, 
«‘that one would rather expect to meet with 
them in a Turkish province, than in a province 
in England.” ‘And yet,” says Cambden, 
‘Elizabeth did not believe, that the greater 
part of the priests who were thus condemned 
at her tribunals, were guilty of any crime 
against the state.” 

In short, the code of the penal laws enacted 
against the Catholics, but above all in Ireland, 
form a system of oppression, of cruelty, and 
injustice, unparalleled in the history of the 
universe. (B) 

Bacon, in what he calls his Natural History, 
speaks very seriously of a certain magic oint- 
ment, composed, among other ingredients, of 
the united fat of a wild boar and a bear, killed 
each of them in the act itself of producing 
their young; and to this is to be added a oer- 
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tain moss, which grows upon the scull of a ’ sixteen centuries, whilst the present possessors 
human carcass that has been left unburied. As ? are but the offspring of yesterday. 


for the first ingredient, Bacon remarks, there 
might be some difficulty in procuring it in the 
way prescribed: but, in regard of the second, 
“this,” he gravely and without the slenderest 
expression of disgust, informs us, “this may 
be every where found in great plenty in Ire- 
Jand, upon the carcasses which are thrown 
there in heaps upon the dunghills.” 

And let me here, my lord, just make to you 
the remark, that in a nation the theatre of all 
this unrelenting persecution, it is a law, that 
«should the king ever embrace the Catholic 


God forbid that I should wish to renew old 
quarrels. All I say is this, and I flatter myself, 
you will think as I do, that the English are 
perhaps the very last people on earth, that have 
any right to reproach Spain with its religious 
legislation. With more ample means of self- 
defence than is enjoyed by any other nation, 
the English have given themselves up to every 
form of borror and excess. They have mur- 
dered one king and expelled another; they 
have passed through all the convulsions of fa- 
naticism and revolt, ere they arrived at a state 


religion, he would by this act alone forfeit his ) of tranquility and repose. And how then with 
crown.” This, although it is but the natural | these scenes and reflections before him, how 
effect of that same intolerance which I have ) can any reasonable man presume to reproach 
been describing, this o me appears a very ( Spain with “its detestable inquisition ;”” where- 
strange law: for thus the parliament of Eng- ) as, at the same time, he cannot but know that 
land has the incontestible right of dethroning ( Spain alone, by means of this institution alone, 
the very best of monarchs, if prompted by ) traversed two centuries of delirium, confusion 


piety and religion, he thinks proper to become 
a Catholic, and a Catholic king has no right 
whatsoever to drive away the meanest of his 
subjects, if he thinks proper to become a pro- 
testant. 

Thus it is, that nations fall into contradic- 


and crime, with a degree of wisdom that has 
extorted even the admiration of Voltaire him- 
self. 

Well has this same Voltaire remarked, al- 
though he has applied the maxim ill, that, 
‘‘when a man’s house is made of glass, he 


tions with themselves, and without perceiving should be careful not to throw stones at the 
it render themselves ridiculous. An English- ) house of his neighbor.” 

man will prove to you very learnedly, that his} But you may perhaps here observe that «the 
king has not the slenderest right of control convulsions of England have now ceased and 
over the consciences of his subjects and that, that, although her present state may have cost 
if he were to attempt to restore the ancient {her rivers of blood, she is now raised to a 
worship, the nation would in such case have ? height of greatness, which excites the envy 
the right to depose him. But, if you were to $ and the admiration of all other nations.” 

say to this same Englishman: “How thendid( To this I reply, that no one is obliged or 
it happen, that the eighth Henry and Queen ) even permitted to purchase future and uncer- 
Elizabeth, had in their times a greater right tain happiness, at the expense of great actual 
over the consciences of the public, than your ) misfortunes and disorders. The sovereign who 
kings possess at present? And how comes it, , makes or who is capable of making such cal- 
that the English at the aforesaid periods were ) culation as this, is alike criminal and rash. 
guilty, for having resisted two sovereigns, who, | Wherefore I think, that the kings of Spain, 
according to your English theology, were be- ) who by spilling a few drops of impure blood 
come in relation to them no other than real | prevented the effusion of torrents of the pur- 
tyrants?’ Interrogated in this manner, our ) est, calculated wisely and are undeserving of 
Englishman would, no doubt, before he had ’ those reproaches which are so constantly cast 
seriously reflected, reply: ‘‘Oh, the cases are upon them. 


very different.”” Whereas in fact there is but) In the next place, I reply, that the present 
one, and one incontestible difference between ) state of England has cost the nation, not only 
them, namely, that the opponents of Henry ( torrents of blood but what is still far worse, the 
and Elizabeth contended for the possession of ) loss of faith. England never ceased to perse- 
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cute until she ceased to believe, a wonder this ! places men call “ religion,” is in reality noth- 
which cannot well be boasted of. In the pre-( ing more nor less than the sheer hatred of 
sent age, it is the prevailing rule, although in- $ Catholicity. This hatred is even sanctified 
deed the thing is done but tacitly, to act and) under the terms of zeal, piety, faith, &c., 
reason upon the principle or hypothesis 04, “Dant nomen quodlibet illi.’’* 
materialism : and men even the most reason- We have lately heard an English bishop (the 
able are, without being conscious of it, carried ) late Dr. Tomline) declare, in one of his charges 
along with the torrent. If indeed this world ) addressed to his clergy, that “the Church of 
be every thing, and the next world nothing, | England is not Protestant.” Strange and cu- 
then I own it is but consistent to do every ) rious thesis! For, pray then, what is it? «Jt 
thing for the former and nothing for the latter. ( is,” replies the prelate, « ScrrprurRAL ;” which 
Butif the reverse be the case, and the next) in other words means exactly this, that the 
world is every thing, and the present, compar- Church of England is not Protestant ; but that 
atively speaking, nothing, then also it follows, ) tt is Protestant. For protestantism consists es- 
that the opposite maxim should be adopted. sentially in nothing else, but in being Scriptu- 
England will no doubt say : “It is you that ) ral, that is, in substituting the Bible in the 
have lost faith: and it is we that are in the § ) room of authority. 
right.” It surely requires no great ingenuity You may not have forgotten, perhaps, that 
to answer this objection. Wherefore I reply ; in 1805 another English prelate (Bishop Wat- 
Prove to us then that you do really believe ) 80) was consulted by a certain lady of his 
in your religion. And show us in what way acquaintance, respecting the important and 
you defend it. difficult question, ‘‘ whether she could in con- 
There is no learned or well-informed person } 8“!ence marry her daughter to a man, who was 
but what knows the fact, in relation to both the | %t of the Church of England, although neither 
above subjects. For all that toleration which ) 4 Catholic nor a Protestant.” (This alludes to 
England boasts so much of is at the bottom Miss Dutton, the daughter of Lady Sherborne, 
neither more nor less than a system of down- ) Who soon after married Prince . . . 
right indifferentism. It is true, the man who ( 4 member of the Greek Church). 
believes, ought of course to be charitable, but) The reply of the bishop is curious. The 
he cannot be tolerant without any restriction. / !earned prelate establishes in the first place, 
If England tolerates every thing, it is because the grand distinction between the fundamental 
she has no creed, save what is written upon and unfundamental articles of faith: and he 
the mere paper of her Thirty-nine Articles. (c) considers as christians all those who maintain 
If England possessed a system of fixed be- the former. In regard of the others, he says: 
lief, she would then in this case esteem the 
various creeds of religion, in proportion as , 
they resemble her own. But so far is this from 
being the fact, that she would a thousand 
times rather consent to be represented in her 
senates by a socinian or an unbeliever, than 
by a Catholic ; proof this, that fuith to her is | 


* One of the greatest statesmen of the present 
age, and a protestant also, said to me one day: 
“Without you we should not exist.”” The senti- 
ment was true anddeeply profound. He felt that 
the religion of all possible negatives is no other 
than the common hatred of the affirmation. If 
then you suppress the object of this hatred, what, 
Iask, remains? NotTHING. 

t ‘*Our Church,” says the bishop, *“ts not Lu- 
: 7 theran ; it is not Calvinistic ; it is not _Arminian ; 
a very immaterial object. iT 1s Scriprurat.” Now, this is exactly what 

And since fwith has thus visibly declined in each and evely protestant sect will say of them- 

selves. ‘*Our church,” says the Lutheran, ‘“‘ is 
England, or since rather it exists no more, so ) not Calvinistic ; it is not Anglican ; it is not Ar- 


has this nation, in all other regards so highly minian ; Iris ScrieTurRAL.” And the Calvinist 
tabl ioht ‘tick says: ‘*Our Church is not Lutheran ; it is not 
respectable, no right to criticise or condemn Anglican, nor Arminian, 17 1s ScripTuRAL.’ 


one, which looking upon the loss of faith as Thus, too, it is with all the rest of the protestant 

: sects. They are all and each of them, Scripru- 

the greatest of misfortunes, adopts therefore RAL. The sophism, althouga laughable, is at the 

certain measures to preserve it. same time honorable to the man who invented it ; 
The more, sir, you examine the matter, the 


showing an uneasy conscience, and therefore a 
: 3 ; more or less upright one, looking out for a shelter 
more you will be convinced, that whatin many ‘ somewhere. 
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«‘ Every one has his own conscience, and God / with admirable honesty and frankness, a set 
is our judge.” He knew a gentleman, he adds, ( of singular but inevitable consequences, of 
who had been educated at Eton and Cam- ? which the following is in part the real mean- 
bridge ; and who after having carefully exam- ( ing: «« Since one man does not possess any other 
ined the grounds of the two religions, decided ( power over the mind or opinions of another, 
in favor of that of Rome. He does not blame save that of syllogism, (and this each one claims 
him for this. And therefore he thinks, that ) equally), so it follows that beyond the exact 
the tender mother may, with the utmost safety ( sciences there is no universal truth, and still 
of conscience, marry her daughter to a person } less, no divine truth. The appeal to a book 


who is not of the Church of England, although 
the children, the fruit of such marriage, were 
brought up in the religion of the husband. 
“If,” concludes his lordship, “if, in every 
other respect, the match meets with her (the 
young lady’s) approbation, and that of her 
parents, it must not be declined from any ap- 
prehension of her children’s salvation being 


would be, not only an error, but a piece of 
folly ; because it is of the book itself, that there 
is question. If I believed with divine faith, 
the doctrines which I teach, solely upon the 
authority of the king, I should in this case be 
highly culpable, if I advised any parents to 
bring up their unhappy children in a state of 
error, reserving to them only the faculty of 


risked, by being educated in the Greek church, § finding out the truth, when maturer age and 
ESPECIALLY (mark these works) as when they ( increased learning had enabled them to judge 
arrive at mature age, they will be at liberty to § for themselves. But the fact is, I don’t believe 
examine and judge for theraselves, which of ) these doctrines, or at all events, I only believe 
all the christian churches is most suitable to them with a human faith, just as I should be- 
the Gospel of Christ.” lieve in the system, for example, of Staalh, 
Such is the decision of the learned prelate. ( without attempting to hinder any one from 
In the mouth of a bishop it is horrible. But, in ) believing in that of Lavoisier; or just as I 
the mouth of an Anglican bishop it is honorable. ( should see no reason, why the chemist of one 
Had he even no other claim to the reputation \ of these two schools should refuse ‘his daughter 
which he enjoys, it alone is sufficient to con- ( to the partisan of the other.” 
ciliate for him the esteem of every respectable { Such as this is the precise meaning of the 
man. It most certainly does require astrength ) learned bishop’s reply. It must be owned, that 
of mind, nobly independent, a nicety of con- ( honesty and consistency combined, could not 


science peculiarly delicate, a degree of courage 
extremely rare, to express with that open frank- 
ness which his lordship has done, the presumed 
equality of all the various systems of religion, 
that is, in fact, to admit the NULLITY of his own. 

Such is the faith of the bishops of that illus- 
trious nation, which ranks the foremost in the 
support of the Protestant cause. The former 
of those whom I have cited, is ashamed of the 
origin of his church, and wishes and endea- 
vors to blot out its very name, that indelible 
name which constitutes its essence; for since 
its existence is grounded solely upon a protes- 
tation against authority, so no diversity in the 
protestation can alter or affect its essence. The 
Protestant church which once ceases to pro- 
test, ceases to exist. 

The other prelate, guided by the principle 
and rule of private judgment, which is the 
basis of Protestantism, deduces from them, 


ask :—where and what is faith, in a nation 
whose leading pastors think and reason thus? 
or what.pessible ascendancy or influence can 
they possess over the great body of the people, 
did but the people reason ? 

I have been acquainted with many protes- 
tants and particularly with many English pro- 
testants ; and I have made it my custom to 
study protestantism in them. But, never could 
I discover in them any thing but so many 
theists, more or less improved and perfected 
by the gospel. I found them utterly strangers 
to what is called « Faith,” that is, divine or 
divinised belief. The mere opinion which they 
entertain of their own clergy, is an infallible 
sign of the notions, which they also entertain 
of the doctrines which they teach; for, be- 
tween these two things there exists a constant 
and invariable connection. 


( 
| 
( 
| 
have expressed themselves better. But 1 again 
| 
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deal of curiosity and attention, the manner in 5 conduct of the celebrated historian, Robertson. 
which the English in general die. Seldom at- / Robertson, although a preacher of Christianity 
‘tended by their clergy, whom indeed they sel- and an eminent theologian, with very unchris- 
dom call for, they leave the world with little 2 tian politeness, complimented Gibbon upon his 
or no preparation to appear before the tribu- writings; nay, he even prostituted his praises 

( 

‘ 

( 


I have traced and observed, with a great more criminal indifference paid to religion, the 
( 
( 


nal of their God, without any of those decis- ) upon Voltaire and requested the pious Madame 
ive acts of faith, hope, love, sorrow, &c. which ( Du Deffant to express to him « the extreme re- 
the spirit of religion requires on so awful an ) spect and veneration” which he entertained for 
occasion. I have found it thus, even among ( the great philosopher. 
many of the most celebrated characters of the 5 I ought not to omit the observation, that 
nation. There was nothing in the deaths of / whilst England is thus tolerant to infidelity 
these illustrious individuals, that could either ‘ and to every form of heresy and sectarism, to 
edify Christian piety or that bespoke real ) the Catholic Church she is still intolerant and 
Christian faith. unjust. The English dislike a system which 
Another proof of the indifference of the ) enjoins them to believe more; and the man is 
English on the subject of religion, may be ( sure to be well received, who proposes to them 
traced in the manner with which their tribu- ) to believe less. The nation swarms with dis- 
nals treat the offences committed against the ( senting sects, which undermine and destroy its 
presumed faith of their Established Church ;$ Established Church, leaving to it little else 
but, in the honors still more, and the applause ( than a certain form which some as yet take for 
which nearly all the most learned portions of Sa reality. Sensible of this, and in order, if 
the community bestow upon the very enemies / possible, to stay the torrent, several writers, 
themselves of all religion, their Gibbons, ‘and these too members of the Established 
Humes, Bolingbrokes, &c. Hume, for exam- Church, have proposed, by softening down 
ple, has exerted all his great talents to prove, (certain articles of its Creed, to enlarge the 
“that it is impossible, by human reason, to jus- ‘ pale of this institution, so as to admit into it 
lify the character of God.” Gibbon, speaking ( Christians of every denomination. This is, 
of Rousseau’s comparison between Jesus Christ ) no doubt, an admirable expedient; and the 
and Socrates, observes, giving preference to ( persons who propose it reason but consistently. 
the latter, that «‘ Rousseau had not paid atten- | Dogmas matter little. The creed of the An- 
tion to the circumstance, that Socrates did not / glican Church is reduced to a mere line; and 


suffer a word to escape him, either of impa- that line is the first. Beyond this, every thing 











tience or despair.” In fact, the works both of ) is mere opinion and sentiment. Whence it is 
Hume and Gibbon, are neither more nor less, 

than in general a conspiracy against Christian- \ ment or a spiritual power, the Church of Eng- 
ity and Christian piety. And yet, they are ( landexists nolonger. Two centuries have suf- 
every where read and admired. ‘ ficed to reduce the trunk of the worm-eaten tree 


my conviction, that, as a religious establish- 


I will cite, as an example of the criminal ( to dust. The bark alone remains; because it 
admiration paid to such works, and of the still | is the interest of the civil power to preserve it. 


; NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(a)— The English penal laws against Catholics. ) the Catholics were more severe and unjust, 
and the execution of them, on the whole, 


WHOEVER will seriously consider and can- ) more frequent and distressing than what we 
didly compare laws with laws, and punish- ( now reprobate so much in the laws and the 
ments with punishments, will be reduced to ) cruelties of the Inquisition. He will find that 
own that the penal laws of this country against ( the English Protestant has been a greater per- 
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secutor than the Spanish Catholic. Consult- 
ing our penal statutes against popery, he will 
be reduced to feel that there is nothing in the 
codes, either of a Nero or of any other tyrant, 
against Christianity, that comes up to them in 
point of injustice, inhumanity and oppression. 
“ They are a system,” says Mr. Burke, “ as 
well fitted for the debasement of human nature 
itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted inge- 
nuilty of man.” In fact, they are the violation 
of every principle, both human and divine, of 
every law, moral, social, natural, and Christ- 
ian. I will cite only a certain portion of 
them: for such was their multitude and varie- 
ty, that they followed and pursued the Catho- 
lic through every path and at every step of 
life, from the cradle itself to the grave. For 
example, 

The Catholic, by these laws, was declared 
and made guilty of high treason for the follow- 
ing causes: for refusing to take the oath of 
supremacy ; for maintaining the pope’s spir- 
itual power; for giving or receiving absolu- 
tion ; for being reconciled to the Catholic re- 
ligion ; for receiving holy orders beyond the 
sea. For these alleged offences he was con- 
demned to be hanged, cut down alive, and 
while still living to have his bowels ripped 
open and burnt before his eyes. 

He incurred the penalty and punishments 
of felony for receiving or concealing a priest, 
for returning from banishment, for leaving the 
kingdom without having taken the oath of 
allegiance. 

By a variety of absurd acts he was subject 
to a premunire ; for example, for the receipt 
of a crucifix or a pair of beads! 

He was by a multitude of unjust and odious 
laws, condemned to various disabilities and 
verations. He could hold no office, either 
civil or military. He could neither be an ex- 
ecutor, nor administrator, nora guardian. He 
was confined to the limits of five miles within 
his dwelling ; and if he passed those limits, 


he was condemned to forfeit all his goods, and 
his copyhold lands might be seized. 

He was exposed to numberless forfeitures 
and seizures. These were indeed constantly 
recurring ; and they formed not only a source 
of oppression, but often of absolute poverty 
and ruin. Thus, if any Catholic’ presented 


himself at court, or came from the country 
into the city of London, he incurred the pen- 
alty of a hundred pounds, and was moreover 
considered as excommunicated, in regard of 
all personal actions, and disabled from either 
maintaining or defending a personal action or 
suit. If he married according to the Catholic 
rite, he was to forfeit a hundred pounds. And 
in case that his wife was convicted of recu- 
sancy, he forfeited for her every month ten 
pounds, or else one third part of his own re- 
maining third part of his property. And, 
again, if she survived her husband, she could 
neither be his executrix nor his administra- 
trix: she was to forfeit moreover two parts of 
her jointure and two of her dower. She might 
likewise, during her marriage, be taken away 
from her husband by any justice of peace, and 
be confined in his house till she conformed. 

If a Catholic christened his child according 
to the Catholic rite, he forfeited a hundred 
pounds. At nine years of age his children 
might be presented, and at sixteen indicted 
for recusancy. If he kept a Catholic school- 
master for the education of his children, he 
forfeited for each day forty shillings: and if 
he sent them abroad, he forfeited a hundred 
pounds; whilst also the children thus edu- 
cated could neither inherit any lands by de- 
scent nor purchase, until they had conformed. 

If a Catholic harbored, maintained, or re- 
lieved any recusant servant, sojourner, or 
stranger, his father and mother excepted, he 
forfeited for every month ten pounds. In 
short, the system of persecution, as I have 
said, followed and pursued the Catholic from 
the cradle to the grave. -For, if he were bu- 
ried in any other place but the church, his 
executors were condemned to forfeit twenty 
pounds. Such as these were some of the 
worse than barbarous laws which, until yes- 
terday, composed the penal code of this coun- 
try against the Catholics. 

In regard of the execution of these laws, it 
will be easily conceived that the men who had 
the cruelty and injustice to enact them, would 
have also the savage consistency to execute 
them. Accordingly, such likewise was the 
case. During the frightful length of four suc- 
cessive reigns in particular, they were exe- 
cuted and enforced with a degree of cruelty 
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and injustice that would have done credit 
to the most brutal tyrants of Turkey or Al- 
giers. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth there 
were put to death (I state the numbers from 
the eloquent Sydney Smith’s “Letter to the 
Electors”) two hundred and four Catholics. 
Of these, one hundred and forty-two were 
priests, three were ladies, and the rest either 
gentlemen of ancient families or respectable 
yeomen. Besides these, there died in prison 
ninety priests and Jaymen, whilst a hundred 
and five were mercifully condemned to banish- 
ment and to the loss of their entire property. 
The fines and forfeitures and seizures, during 
the whole reign, were such as to reduce mul- 
titudes of families, and many of these the 
most opulent and honorable, to a state of abso- 
lute poverty and distress. 

«With respect to the great part of the Cath- 
olic victims,” adds the same candid writer, 
“the law was fully and literally executed. Af- 
ler being hanged up, they were cut down alive, 





“« Modest Defence,” has given of the various 
methods of seducing and punishing the Cath- 
olics, during this reign, are, some of them, 
even more disgusting and atrocious than the 
foregoing instances. Thus he tells us that, 
in order to withdraw them from their religion, 
“many innocent virgins were placed under the 


care of strumpets, to be corrupted ; that chil- 


dren were taken away from their parents, and 
placed under the tuition of Protestant instruct- 
ors ; that the ears of some priests were burnt, 
and those of some others cut off, and that many 
were cruelly whipped.” In short, he adds, 
“< there were committed unspeakable horrors, not 
inferior to any of the pagan persecutions.” 

It is not possible to ascertain, at present, 
the multitude of Catholics who in different 
towns and places heroically suffered for the 
cause of their religion. Dr. Bridgewater in- 
deed published an account of twelve hundred 
of these victims, who by various means fell a 
sacrifice to the cruelty of their persecutors, 
even during the periods of comparative lenity, 


dismembered, ripped up, and their bowels burnt‘ that is, previously to the year 1588. Thus 


before their faces: after which they were be- 
headed and quartered. The time employed in 
this butchery was very considerable, and in one 
instance lasted more than half an hour.” He 
moreover adds that, ‘‘in the list of the Catho- 
lic victims no person is included who was exe- 
cuted for any plot, real or imaginary, except 
eleven, who suffered for the pretended plot at 
Rheims, a plot which was so daring a forgery, 
that even Camden allows the sufferers to have 
been political victims.” 


Mr. Sydney Smith, whom I have cited so 
often, says: ‘I find fifty gentlemen lying pris- 
oners in York castle.” They were all thrown 
in there in one single night. ‘ Most of them 
perished there of vermin, famine, hunger, thirst, 
damp, dirt, fever, whipping, and broken hearts. 
They were every week, for a twelve month to- 
gether, dragged by main force to hear the estab- 
lished service performed in the castle chapel 
The Catholics were frequently, during the reign 
of Elizabeth, tortured in the most dreadful man- 


As farther instances of the barbarity with ) ner,” 


which the laws were executed, the same 


I think then, as the Count De Maitre as- 


writer adduces the cruelties exercised upon ) serts, that no nation has less right to reproach 
Father Southwell, and three respectable and ( Spain, or any other Catholic country, with the 
harmless females, ladies of distinguished rank. ) injustice and iniquity of persecution than 
* Southwell,” he says, “was racked ten times{ England. I think it even historically true 
during the reign of the sister of the bloody Ma- ) that there suffered a far greater number of 
ry. Mrs. Ward was hanged, drawn and quar-( Catholics during the reign of the “virgin 
tered for assisting a Catholic priest to escape in \ queen,” than there had suffered Protestants 
a box. Mrs. Lyne suffered the same punishment } during that of the «bloody Mary.”* 

for harboring a priest. Mrs. Clitheroe was ac- 


cused of relieving a priest, and she was pressed) * As Protestantism was a real revolution, so 


wherever its advocates had once attained power, 


to death (between two boards) in York cas- they uniformly became the persecutors, even the 


ile, a sharp stone being placed underneath her \ cruel persecutors of the Catholics. This will be 
back.” { found true, in every country, where Protestantism 
ack. prevailed or attempted to prevail, over the an- 


The accounts which Cardinal Allen, in his 
Vo. I.—No. 5. 2m 


cient religion. Thus, for example, in France, the 
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During the reign of the first James, the 
number of the Catholics who were executed 
for the exercise of their religion, is very infe- 
rior to the multitude of the victims who were 
put to death by Elizabeth. James was not 
by inclination a persecutor. He was rendered 
such only by the bigotry of the times. The 
numbers he put to death were only twenty- 
five ; of whom eighteen were priests, the rest 
respectable and pious laymen. But then, 
save this merciful fact of not sending, like 
Elizabeth, hosts of Catholics to the gallows, 
he in all other regards exercised against them, 
like the virgin queen, the most unjust severi- 
ties and oppressions. He prohibited the ex- 
ercise of their religion; he exiled a hundred 
and twenty-eight individuals, and he crowded 
the prisons with others. Thus in 1621, when 
there was question of Charles’ marriage with 
the princess of Spain, James requested the 
judges to relax somewhat in the persecution 
of the Catholics. And there were according- 
ly, says Prynne, let out of the dungeons and 
prisons four thousand of these victims. To 
these hardships there were also added, and 
constantly executed, various other penalties of 
the law, fines, seizures, confiscations, disabili- 
ties, &c. So that the reign of James was, in 
reality, such was the spirit of the times and 


Huguenots not only prohibited the exercise of the 
Catholic worship, but they every where mur- 
dered all the priests and religious who fell into 
their hands. Fromenteau one of their own his- 
torians, relates, that in the Province of Dauphiny 
alone, they slaughtered two hundred and fifty- 
six priests, and one hundred and twelve religious. 
The brutal cruelty of their leader the Baron 
D’Adrets, is well known. He employed every 
form of punishment that his savage character 
could invent. For example, having taken the 
castles of Montbrison and Mornas, he forced the 
Catholic prisoners to leap down from the towers, 
so as to fall upon the pikes of his soldiers, whom 
he had ranged around the walls. It is even as- 
serted by his historians that, in order to render 
his children cruel like himself, he compelled them 
to bathe in the blood of the murdered Catholics. 

In Holland the cruelties exercised by the tri- 
umphant party of the Protestants, were similar 
to those employed by the Huguenots in France. 
Wherever the soldiers of the Prince of Orange, 
particularly those commanded by his two dis- 
tinguished lieutenants Vandermerk and Sonoi, 
wherever they carried their victories, they uni- 
formly put to death every priest and religious 
who fell into their hands. Such was the case at 
Dort, Middleburg, elft, Oudenard and Shono- 
ven. Feller asserts that Vandermerk slaugh- 
tered more priests and unoffending peasants in 
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the iniquity of the laws, a reign of cruel per- 
secution. 

During the reign of Charles, and the dura- 
tion of the commonwealth, there were put to 
death, on account of their religion, just as in 
the reign of James, only twenty-three Catho- 
lics. Such is the computation assigned in the 
letter of Mr. Sydney Smith. 

The reign of Charles was a reign of reli- 
gious fanaticism, so much so, as Hume ob- 
serves, ‘that it confounded all ease, safety, 
interest ; and dissolved every moral and civil 
obligation.” This fanaticism however was 
directed almost exclusively against the Cath- 
olics, whose situation and sufferings, during a 
considerable part of it, were awful and dis- 
tressing in the extreme. Not even would the 
lords and commons, as Hume states, under 
any consideration allow the queen to hear 
mass. They passed a vote, he says, declar- 
ing “that, out of their detestation of that 
abominable idolatry used in the mass, they 
could not admit or consent to any indulgence 
in any law for exempting the queen from the 
penalties-enacted against the exercise of the 
mass.” ‘Every accident,” he again adds, 
“that befel, if unpleasing, was attributed to 
the counsel of the papists and their adherents. 
This expression, which recurred then every 


1572, than ever the Duke of Alva had executed 
Protestants during the whole course of his ad- 
ministration. Kerroux, a Protestant historian, 
relates some of the crnelties which Sonoi exer- 
cised upon the Catholics in North Holland. He 
tells*us .that some of these, after having been 
scourged and racked, were wrapped up in sheets 
that had been steeped in the spirits of wine ; and 
that in these, being set on fire, they were actu- 
ally burnt to death. Others, he informs us, after 
having been tortured with burning sulphur, and 
with torches applied to the tenderest parts of the 
body, were made to die from the want of sleep, 
having executioners placed over them, in order, 
by additional torments to keep them awake when- 
ever nature through exhaustion appeared ready 
to sink into sleep. He again relates that many 
were fed with nothing but salted herrings, with- 
out one drop of water or of any liquid, until they 
expired and died of thirst. Some, he adds, were 
stung to death by wasps ; some devoured alive by 
rats ; some destroyed by cruelties too indecent to 
be described. ‘ 

I think it may be doubted whether the burn- 
ings inflicted by Mary in Smithfield, or those of 
the Quemadero in“Spain, were in reality more 
cruel and atrocious than the hangings by Eliza- 
beth at Tyburn, where the victim was cut down 
alive, his bowels, in this state 7 open, and 
cast before his eyes into the fire, &c. 
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the injuries of the times, generously came 
that time the deepest and most real consterna- ; forward, sacrificing for his sake who had so 
tion throughout the kingdom. The pulpits (little deserved it, their lives, their fortunes 
resounded with the dangers which threatened } and every domestic comfort. 
religion from the desperate attempts of the { Under the commonwealth, I need not say it, 
papists. All stories of plots, however ridicu- / every injustice was practised against the Cath- 
lous, were willingly attended to, and dispersed | olics which had been exercised during the 
among the multitude. . . . Alarms were reign of Charles, confiscations, fines, impris- 
every day given of new conspiracies. The {onments, &c. Their treatment was even, in 
papists had entered into a plot to blow up the ) many instances, still more severe; because 
river with gunpowder, in order to drown the Cromwell was indignant and deeply incensed 
city. So violent was the bigotry of the times, ) against the whole body for the zeal and cour- 
that it was thought a sufficient reason for dis- { age with which they had opposed his usurpa- 
qualifying even a Protestant from holding any | tion, and for their devotion to the cause of the 
office, that his wife, or relations, or compan- murdered monarch. 
ions were papists. . . Hayward, a justice During the reign of the second Charles, 
of peace, chanced to be wounded by a Catho- | Mr. Sydney Smith states that only eight Cath- 
lic madman ; and this enormity was ascribed | olics, they were priests, were put to death for 
to popery, not to the phrensy of the assassin, ) their religion. The number is probably un- 
and great alarm seized the nation and the Par- derrated, for Hume states that «Charles al- 
fiament.” lowed several priests to be put to death, for 
Under these circumstances, it is easy to ( no other crime than their having received or- 
imagine what must have been the situation of ) ders in the Romish Church.” But, be this as 
the Catholics. Petition upon petition was it may, all those other modes of persecution 
presented to the Parliament for their punish- were enforced and practised which had been 
ment; and address upon address was present- / adopted and followed since the reign of Mary. 
ed to the king for the rigid execution of the | The most atrocious act of persecution, how- 
penal laws against them. Accordingly, such ) ever, which marks this reign, and which in 
was the fact. They were every where hunt- | point of iniquity has hardly a parallel in any 
ed after like so many wild beasts, and the pris- ) other, nay, says Mr. Godwin, “ hardly a par- 
ons and dungeons were every where crowded { allel, in point of systematic and deliberate in- 
with them. Godwin, in his “Lives of the ) justice, in any other age or country,”’ was the 
Philipses,” says, “‘1t has been computed that ( tragedy of Oates’ plot. 
sixty thousand persons suffered, on a religious In order to prepare the way for this iniqui- 
account, under the persecutions of Lord Clar- ( tous event, “« Rewards,” says Hume, “ were 
endon ; and that of this number five thousand \ offered and given to any wretch that would 
perished in prison.” Of these the far larger ) come forward and accuse the Catholics. And 
proportion were, of course, the hated and per- though they possessed neither character suffi- 
secuted Catholics. Hume indeed tells us that / cient to gain belief even for truth, nor sense 
‘some were murdered merely on suspicion of {to invent a credible falsehood, they were 
being papists.’” I say nothing of the losses, caressed, rewarded, and supported.” « By 
the seizures, the confiscations, &c., which the / these atrocious proceedings, accompanied by 
Catholics, during this reign, were compelled ) calm and undaunted perjuries, there were com- 
to undergo. Every possible art of injustice anne says Godwin, “the most execrable 
and tyranny was practised and enforced against ) murders, under all the forms of law, but with 
them. The reign of Charles was again a the grossest violations on the part of the 
reign of persecution. And yet, astonishing judges who presided, with whom it was, at all 
fact, it was in defence of this prince that ere } times, a sufficient reason for giving no credit 
long, in the midst of his own trials and perse- ‘ to a witness, that he was a Catholic. 
cutions, the Catholics, the whole body nearly ) There were destroyed,” he adds, “on this oc- 
of the nobility and gentry who had survived casion, twenty innocent men (all Catholics of 
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estimation, without education. . . They divided 
the nation into two distinct bodies,without common 
interest, sympathy, or connexion, one, which was 
to possess all the franchises, all the property, all 
the education ; the others were to be drawers of 
water, and cutters of turf, for them.” 

‘ It is truly,” he adds, “a barbarous system, 
where all the parts are an outrage to the laws of 


course) ; and twice as many in the darkness 
and misery of a prison.” 

Since the foregoing reign there has not been 
executed in this country any Catholic priest, 
for the mere exercise of his religion, although 
some have been imprisoned and tried upon 
this account. They were acquitted only 
through the ingenuity and humanity of the 
judge. The penal laws still continued, until ( humanity, and the rights of nature.” 
yesterday, to disgrace and defile our statute | In like manner Dr. Johnson, speaking of the 
book; and it was only after the persevering / execution of these laws, declares, that «« There 
and generous efforts, and by the triumphant ( # 70 instance, even in the ten persecutions, of 
eloquence of one portion of the legislature, ) Such severity as that which has been exercised 
that at length the repeal of them was extorted ( 0ver the Catholics of Ireland.” Indeed, the sad 
from the reluctant assent of an illiberal min- ) Story of persecuted Ireland might be well writ- 
istry. Until this happy epoch the sword of ( ten upon a roll, like that visioned by the Pro- 
Damocles still hung over our heads, supported phet Ezekiel, inscribed both within and with- 
but by a thread, which any miscreant or in- ( Out, “ Wo.” , 
former had the power to cut and let fall upon{ The savage and unjust laws, which I have 
them. We were moreover still subject to a described, as forming a portion of our English 
countless variety of hardships, injustices, and ( penal code, were of course common also to 
privations, a mere caste, deprived of our rights Ireland. For which reason, I need not repeat 

( 
( 


Sel EE 


as men, as citizens, and as Christians; de- them in this note. There were, however, be- 
graded, insulted and reviled. yond these, certain others, which were more 


However, those gloomy days have passed ( °F less peculiar to that country ; and of which, 
away, and the beams of justice and liberality ‘ therefore, I will state afew. For example, 
have at length shone upon this nation in our/ No Catholic could hold any office in any 
regard, dispelling many of those clouds of | city, walled town, or corporation. 
bigotry, prejudice and intolerance, which for) No Catholic, whether peer or commoner, 
three centuries had disgraced it. They have (could take a seat in either house of Parlia- 
shone even upon some of those palaces, where ment, under the penalty of five hundred pounds, 
hardly aray of charity towards the Catholic / and of being subject to all the punishments of a 
had ever smiled before. (They shine not, ) Popish recusant. He could neither hold any 
indeed, Exeter, upon thine. There a spirit ( office whatsoever ; neither sue, nor defend him- 
like that of Abbot, whose chief religion was self, in action of law; neither be an executor, 
the hatred of popery, sits sullenly frowning / guardian, &e. 
down indignation upon our heads.) But above | He could hold no office, nor receive any 
all, mercy, justice and liberality, are now ( salary or pay, unless he first took the oaths of 
seated in their most lovely forms upon the (Supremacy, made the declaration against tran- 
throne; and its steps are occupied by men, ) Substantiation, the mass, &c.; and moreover, 
the proper representatives of such a sovereign, (received the sacrament publicly, under the 
men of great minds and of generous hearts, penalty of five hundred pounds. 
enlightened, just, liberal, and benevolent: ( He could neither keep any school, nor send 
« Mercy and truth have,” at length, «met each ( his children abroad for education. 


other. Justice and peace have kissed.” ( A-younger brother, by conforming, might 
: . deprive his elder brother of the legal rights of 
(8)—The Irish penal laws against Catholics. ( primogeniture, and even his very parents, of 


Las 


Describing the general character of these ( their estates. 
laws, Mr. Burke says of them: “ Their de- No Catholic could be the guardian, nor have 
clared object was to reduce the Catholics to a ( the tuition or custody of any child under the age 
miserable populace, without property, without ) of twenty-one. The guardianship was disposed 
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of by the chancellor to the nearest Protestant , No one was permitted to undertake any trust 
relation, or else to some other Protestant, who ( for any Catholic. 
was required to bring up the child in the Pro- No Catholic was allowed to take any more 
testant religion. than two apprentices,except for the linen trade. 
If any Catholic priest chanced to marry,! In the year 1705, it was ordained by the 
although inadvertently, two Protestants, or ) House of Commons, that «all magistrates and 
even a Catholic and a Protestant, unless they ( other persons whatsoever, who omitted to put 
had previously been married by a Protestant the penal laws in due execution, were betray- 
minister, he was liable to suffer death. ers of the liberties of the country. And a 
No Catholic was allowed to keep any fire ) vote was passed, that the prosecution and in- 
arms, although it was for the defence of his forming against papists, was an honorable ser- 
own life, or 7 ee of a ie : ) = to et ee sis eas ae 
was even made penal for him to cut his vict- ven so late as during the reigns of the firs 
uals with a knife, exceeding a certain length of ! two Georges, although all the aforesaid laws 
blade. Every maker of fire arms was forbidden ) remained in force, there were still added to 
to take any Catholic apprentice, under the them others, which, if not equally barbarous, 
penalty of twenty pounds upon the master ; were yet ina high degree insulting and un- 
just. Thus, during the reign of the first George, 
it was enacted, 


and the same sum upon the apprentice. 

No Catholic was allowed to keep a horse, 
exceeding the value of five pounds. That the horses of the Catholics should be 

No Protestant was permitted to marry any { seized for the militia ; that the Catholics should 
Catholic, who had an estate in Ireland. pay double of the Protestants; and that they 

No Catholic was allowed to purchase any ( should find Protestant substitutes : 
freehold property. That no Catholic should be either a high or 

All advowsons possessed by Catholics, were ( a petty constable nor be permitted to vote at 
vested in the crown. any vestry: 

,, No Catholic was allowed to take an annuity That Catholics resident in towns, should be 
for life. obliged, under certain penalties, to provide a 

Whoever had conformed to the Protestant / Protestant watchman to watch in their room. 
religion, and held any office, was required to! Under the second George, the following 
educate his children Protestants. laws were made ; 

The widow of a Catholic, turning Protestant, | That no Catholic should be allowed to vote 
was allowed a portion of her husband’s pro- ) at any election, unless he had first taken the 
perty, notwithstanding any will to the contrary. { oath of supremacy : 

Every Catholic schoolmaster and usher, were ) That Protestant barristers or solicitors, mar- 
ordered to be prosecuted, as regular popish ( rying Catholics, should be subject to the same 
convicts. penalties, as ifthey were Catholics themselves : 

Every priest turning Protestant, was allowed ( That persons robbed by privateers, during a 
an annuity of thirty pounds, to be levied and) war with a Catholic state, should be reim- 
paid by the grand juries. bursed by a levy on the Catholic inhabitants 

There was a fixed scale of rewards from | of their neighborhood : 
fifty pounds to ten for discovering Catholic) That all marriages between Catholics and 
priests and schoolmasters. Protestants, should be annulled ; and that every 

Any two justices were empowered to sum- ) Catholic priest celebrating such a marriage, 
mon any Catholic above eighteen years of age ( should be hanged. 
and commit him to jail, for one year, or until) Even so late as the year 1796, a law was 
he paid a fine of twenty pounds, if he refused ( made allowing all foreigners of every descrip- 
to tell where and when he heard mass cele- } tion, no matter what their religion, whether 
brated, and what persons attended it, or to / they were Jews, Mahometans, or professed 
mention the abode of any Catholic priest or | unbelievers, to become naturalized and free 
schoolmaster. ) subjects, upon taking the oaths of supremacy, 
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&e. The Catholic alone was excepted: thus 
making the rejection of all religion a passport 
either to place or power and rendering the 
pious adhesion of the Catholic to the religion 
of his forefathers, a penalty and a crime. 

Such as these were some of the laws, for I 
have by no means cited them all, which formed 
the penal code of Ireland, composed and en- 
acted by the united wisdom and humanity of 
the English and Irish legislators. I have ex- 
tracted them from the works of the two elo- 
quent and patriotic Parnells. The former of 
these, the eloquent author of the « Historical 
Apology,” after having stated some of them, 
exclaims, with the feelings of a Christian and 
the indignant sentiments of a man: “O hearts 
of barbarians ; of zealots, of Protestants! The 
Slames, which made the name of Bonner accurs- 
ed ; the hideous night of St. Bartholomew, are 
not so great a disgrace to man, as your cold, 
contriving bigotry. Can we find terms strong 
enough to expose to Europe, every where else en- 
lightened and liberal, the dull, malignant con- 
duct of the Irish and English Protestants ?” 

Similar too to these are the terms, in which, 
after having described the aforesaid laws, the 
equally eloquent Sir Henry Parnell, expresses 
his generous and patriotic feelings. ‘The penal 
statutes,” he says, ‘* are now laid before the read- 
er, under which the Catholics of Ireland so long 
and so patiently languished ; statutes, unexam- 
pled for their inhumanity, their unwarrantable- 
ness, and their impolicy, which are adapted to 
exterminate a race of men, already crushed and 
broken by the longest series of calamities, which 
one nation ever had the opportunity of inflicting 
upon another. They were framed against Chris- 
tians, under the pretence of securing religion. 
They were the work of Protestants, than whom 
no sect has cried out more against persecution, 
when Protestants were the martyrs. They were 
sanctioned by a nation which owed its liberties, 
and by monarchs who owed their thrones, to a 
solemn covenant, that such disabilities should 
never exist.” 

But I will now present a rapid and abridged 
account, extracted from the Historical Apology 
of the eloquent Wm. Parnell, of the manner 
in which during a series of succeeding reigns, 
our monarchs continued to treat the Irish Ca- 
tholics. 


Under Edward the Sixth. “The objects of 
the English, in those days, were to gratify 
their avarice and pride ; to pillage, as well as 
to tyrannize.” 

Under Elizabeth. «‘ The Protestant bigot Sir 
Richard Cox, relates as a very meritorious ac- 
tion, that Lord Mountjoy had reduced the Irish 
papists to the necessity of eating one another.” 

‘«‘ Sixty princes, independent, and exerting 
kingly prerogatives from time immemorial, 
were in the course of six years swept away 
from the face of the country by the energy of 
an ambitious woman.” 

‘<The priests were always murdered in cold 
blood, whenever a town or garrison was taken.” 

‘«* Valentine Brown calmly recommended the 
extirpation of the Irish papists, as the best 
means of advancing the Reformation.” 

«The Lord Deputy Mountjoy, adopted the 
plan for reducing Ireland, pointed out by the 
Earl of Essex. This was by fire and by fa- 
mine. No quarter was given in battle: and 
prisoners taken in garrisons, were murdered 
in cold blood. Whole districts, from the small- 
est pretence, were delivered up to the sword. 
Because the queen’s troops could not kill fast 
enough, no Irishman was pardoned, unless he 
undertook to murder his nearest friend or re- 
lation.” 

“If Queen Elizabeth had never been known 
but by her administration in Ireland, she might 
fairly have been ranked among the most op- 
pressive tyrants that ever insulted the feelings, 
or.outraged the interests of mankind.” 

Under James the First. «Although James 
was known to have tampered with the Court 
of Rome, yet, to please the Puritans, he pro- 
hibited the celebration of mass ; and by astep 
still more brutal, and proportionably stupid, he 
required the Catholics to attend the Protestant 
Churches. Upon their refusal, the magistrates 
and chief citizens of Dublin were fined and 
committed to prison.” 

«He condemned to death a priest of the 
name of Lalor; and expelled all the regulars 
from the island.” 

‘‘ The confiscations were enormous. On the 
flight of the Earls.of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, 
he confiscated 500,000 acres. Sixty thousand 
acres were seized upon, between the men of 
Arklow and Slane; three hundred and eighty- 
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five thousand, in the counties of Leitrim, Long- ( frequenting the Church on Sundays, was per- 
ford, Westmeath, Leix, and Offaly.” petually threatened to be imposed; and at 
« But, at the latter end of his reign he had ? length, it was made a source of revenue ; and 
recourse to an outrage, which, for political ‘was commuted by Lord Strafford for the sum 
villainy can scarcely be paralleled. The lords ) of twenty thousand pounds.” 
and gentlemen of Connaught and Clare, had‘ It was owing to the above and a thousand 
compounded for their estates under Elizabeth ; ) such like injustices and oppressions, that, goad- 
but had neglected to take out letters patent for {ed into despair, the Catholics did at length 
the regrant of them. James therefore pro- ) take up arms in their own defence. *“ But,’ 
nounced the titles defective and claimed the ( observes the candid Parnell, «if it is certain 
estates as the property of the crown.” that they became rebels, it is no less certain 
Under Charles the First. ‘Charles, like his ( that their rebellion arose entirely from the in- 
father, was not by inclination a persecutor. \ juries and insults inflicted on them. And if 
But, like him, from fear and policy, he became / we have made this clear, it is unnecessary to 
such. The injustices and oppressions which ( carry the argument farther, as this persecution 
he exercised upon the Irish: his constant ) was increased to a degree which future ages 
threats and frequent execution of the penal ( will scarcely believe, or believing, will won- 
laws; his subserviency to the Puritans, whose ) der how it could be borne.” 
hearts were hardened by fanaticism, whose ( Suchare a few of the accounts and reflections 
power was commensurate to their hatred of ) of the generous Parnell. His accounts indeed, 
the Catholics, who with one hand signed the (as well as his observations, are but similar to 
law and with the other raised the sword to § those, which have been stated by several other 
exterminate the papists; these, and such ? Protestant historians and writers. Thus Le- 
like causes rendered the reign of Charles land, for example, asserts that “the favorite 
more tyrannical than that of his father ) object of the Irish governors and the English 
James.” Parliament, was the UTTER EXTERMINATION 
«One of the acts of injustice attempted by ) of all the Catholic inhabitants of Ireland. Their 
the unrelenting Lord Strafford, was the plan ( estates were already marked out, and allotted to 
for confiscating the whole province of Con- ) the conquerors ; so that they and their posterity 
naught. Here, the landed proprietors had al- ( were consigned to enevitable ruin.” Warner, a 
ready twice purchased their titles from the | Protestant clergyman, states nearly the same 
crown; yet Strafford did not hesitate to out- thing. “Jt is evident,” he says, “from the 
rage every feeling of humanity and every rule { Lords Justices’ last letter to the Lieutenant, that 
of justice, by subverting them a third time. ) they hoped for an EXTERMINATION, not of the 
This transaction was certainly the most infa- ( mere Irish only, but of all the old English fami- 
mous act of oppression that was ever perpe- ) lies that were Roman Catholics.” Clarendon 
trated by a plea of law under the sanction of ( even states, that the Parliament party had ab- 
juries.” solutely sworn to extirpate the whole race of 
«‘ Another important injustice was the per- (the Catholics. ‘ The Parliament party,” he 
fidy of Charles, with regard to the celebrated ‘ says, “heaped many reproaches upon the king 
graces. The Catholics had offered to pay one ? for his clemency to the Irish, . . . the whole 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds for the ) race whereof they had upon the matter sworn 
enactment of certain laws for the security of ; TO EXTIRPATE.” 
toleration, property and equitable justice. The { During the Commonwealth. I need not at- 
king accepted their offer and gave his royal ) tempt to describe the horrors of that dreadful 
word that these laws should be passed. He( period. They are known to every reader. In 
took their money and broke his word and not ) the whole annals of iniquity, there is nothing 
one of these graces was ever granted.” more atrocious. Every passion was let loose, 
** The Catholics were driven from the court ' and every crime committed that the passions 
with every expression of contumely and con- ( could either perpetrate or invent. Very justly 
tempt. The invidious fine upon them for not ‘does Mr. Burke say: «No country, I believe, 
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since the world began, suffered so much on ac-( of no less than ten millions six hundred and 
count of religion as Ireland.” thirty-six thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
Speaking of the conduct of Cromwell and ) seven acres, now added to its plunder one mil- 
his brutal followers, Mr. O’Driscol says of lion sixty thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
them: “ Nothing in history is more dreadful ) two acres more, being the amount, according to 
than the slaughter committed by them, when | Lord Clare’s calculation, of the whole superfi- 
Ireland fell into their hands. They spared ) cial contents of the island.” 
neither age nor sex, nor infancy. There is To the injustice of the above conduct there 
little doubt, that the gloomy fanatics imagined, ) was added that torrent of every form of ini- 
they would have sinned by sparing. It is quity, which the armies of William poured out 
probable, that like the Jews, when they spared upon the country. ‘Every writer,” says 
a remnant of the people of Canaan, they con- / O’Driscol, « who has treated of the affairs of 
sidered any lenity to popery, as an offence‘ this period, has admitted the extraordinary 
that would be visited upon their children.” ) depravity of this army. They confess, that a 
Hence, the savage murders at Drogheda, Wick- ( flood of wickedness had been poured out upon 
low, Cashel, &c. «“ At Tredah,” says Hume, ) the country by their ‘deliverers,’ of the most 
“the few who were saved by the soldiers, ( awful and appalling character, that no faith 
satiated with blood, were next day miserably ) nor promise was observed ; that murder, rob- 
butchered by the orders of Cromwell. One(bery, debauchery, spread themselves over 
person alone of the garrison escaped to be the | the country, and consumed and corrupted 
messenger of the universal havoc and destruc- ) every thing.”” Well indeed might Burke as- 
tion.” Sir William Petty, indeed, states that § sert, that «‘never did any country, since the world 
between the years 1641 and 1652, « above five ) began, suffer so much on account of religion as 
hundred thousand of the Irish were wasted by ( Jreland.”? And never, he might have added, 
the sword, plague, famine, hardship, and ban- ) did any country, since the world began, ex- 
ishment.” hibit so much patience. But “cruelties,” says 
The system of spoliation and plunder, of § the liberal Sydney Smith, “exercised upon the 
course, kept pace with that of slaughter. / Irish, go for nothing in English reasoning.” 
*« About five millions of acres,” says Hume,) It might be supposed, that in these days of 
*‘were divided, partly among the adventurers, / comparative benevolence and humanity, there 
partly among the English soldiers, who had‘ could hardly be yet found individuals or at 
arrears due to them. An order was even given : least any considerable body of men, who would 
to confine all the native Irish in the province § still wish to oppress and persecute the Catho- 
of Connaught, where they would be shut up lic. However such, I fear, is still even now 
by rivers, lakes and mountains.” They were the case. «There are persons,” says the pa- 
imperiously commanded to retire into this ) triotic Moore, «who, at this moment still sigh 
most barren, and at that time, almost desolate ( for the good old penal times; who consider 
part of the whole island, on a certain day, ) liberality and justice to the Catholics a degen- 
under pain, if found beyond certain limits, of / eracy from their ancestors, and who try to in- 
being killed like wild beasts. fuse into every remaining fragment of that 
During the reign of William. During this ) polypus of persecution, the same pestilent life 
reign, this system of spoliation was still car- | which pervaded the whole.” Such, no doubt, 
ried on with the same unrelenting injus-) is the spirit and such the character of that 
tice and rapacity as heretofore. ‘So little,” ( powerful faction, which still distracts and dis- 
observes the eloquent author of Captain Rock, ) graces Ireland, the men who exhort their par- 
«so little were the mere forms of decency tisans “to keep their powder dry,” and who 
observed by the rapacious spirit of the British | toast and cheer “ the victory of the Diamond.” 
government, which nothing but the confisca- / Speaking of this. dreadful faction but a few 
tion of the whole island could satisfy, and | years back, the eloquent writers of The New 
which having, in the reign of James the First ) Monthly Magazine say of them: ‘“ There, they 
and at the Restoration, despoiled the natives ( club their quota.to propagate the rancorous 
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overflowings of the vilest and most anti-social | contrary, there is nothing in this rule, but 
passions. There, the ordained ministers of ) what, if well analyzed and consistently applied, 
religion subscribe for the dissemination of the ( must create incertitude and doubt, and what 
grossest and most mischievous falsehoods. ) therefore must eventually tend to generate in- 
There, the magistrate chuckles privately over ( credulity or indifference. These propositions, 
the libel, which he is publicly bound to punish. awful as they are, are, I conceive, as mani- 
There to be pre-eminent in villainy and match- ( festly true in theory as they are incontestibly 
less in audacity, is the short road to command \ confirmed by experience. 
sympathy, and to ensure subsistence. Narrow) For the mind to possess that certitude, that 
hearts and narrow intellects, impervious to the { unhesitating certitude, which is the essential 
more generous impulses of nature, oppressing ) property of divine faith; or even enjoy that 
those they fear and fearing those they oppress, calm convietion, which is the best ingredient of 
they too long have exerted their baleful influ- ) Christian happiness, it cannot but seem neces- 
ence, in brutalizing and debasing the Irish ( sary, that both its certitude and its conviction 
nation into permanent anarchy, creating the ) should be founded upon some firm and solid 
abuses, which they now plead in justification basis, upon principles so fixed, definite, and 
of their own unpitying rigor.” clear, as neither to admit the misgivings of 
Such then even now is the general spirit of doubt nor the fluctuations of instability. In 
Irish Protestantism and such the character of } fact, nothing should be so solid, as nothing is 
the men whom this spirit inspires. If, happily, ) 5° solid, as the foundations of divine faith; no- 
now the bigots do not exercise the old long thing should be so secure and satisfactory, as 
practised tyranny, persecuting and degrading the grounds or motives, upon which the confi- 
the patient and insulted Catholic, it is owing, dences of Christian happiness repose. Without 
not to any feelings of charity or improved be- ? these requisites, the mind, whose very nature 
nevolence, but to the enlightened wisdom and ( is weakness and instability, must necessarily 
the new energies of a government, which, for be unsettled and perplexed. 
the first time, has assumed the courage to re- And what then is the real and acknowledged 
sist oppression and to hold with steady hands foundation, both of the Protestant’s faith and 
the sacred scales of justice. Under its auspices, of his convictions? I am speaking of the 
then, we will confidently hope that at length ) consistent Protestant. The Protestant, who 
the miseries of afflicted Ireland will end: ) forms his belief consistently, according to his 
“Dabit Deus his quoque finem.” We willhope, ;°W" Tule of faith, is a man, who denying 
that ere long that wall of brass” will be de- ) 2nd rejecting the right of any external autho- 
stroyed, which the hands of bigotry and in- { tity to decide, or control his religious opinions, 
justice have erected between the parent Church ce for, himself and forms his own system 
and the new religions. We will hope, that of belief, according to the dictates of his own 
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even bigotry itself, become more entightened, )"@aSon and the suggestions of his own con- 
will subside into comparative, or rather into ) Science. This alone is consistent Protestantism, 
real benevolence and that Ireland will become, §imsomuch that whatever Protestant has not 


in the order of nations, what it is designed and formed his belief in this manner, is a direct 
formed to be in the order of nature, violator of the first law of the Reformation. 


In order then to perform the arduous task, 
the first expedient to which he has recourse, 
and in fact, the only one to which he should 
have recourse, is to study and consult his 
Bible. Accordingly, he does this. He reads, 
studies, and pores over the sacred volume, the 
book, alas, which perhaps beyond any other 
is the most difficult to understand. However, 
nor yet inspire that wise conviction which is ( he reads and consults this. But then, here is 
so important to Christian happiness. On the } the awful circumstance: his own weak and 

Vor. I.—No. 5. 2Nn 


‘* Great, glorious, and free, 
The first flower of the earth, the first gem of the 


sea.”’ 


(c)—The Protestant’s rule of belief. 


THERE is nothing in the leading rule of the 
Protestant’s belief, that can impart that certitude 
which the character of divine faith requires ; 
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private reason is its only authorised interpre- } Church of England.” ‘This conjecture of the 
ter; so that what forms his belief, are the no- ‘ learned writer may possibly be exaggerated. 
tions or opinions which his own judgment af- ) But, to believe, even upon the presumed or 
fixes toit. Wherefore, supposing any set of ( assumed authority of any Protestant Church, 
religious opinions formed in this manner, al- ) this, besides being a violation of the first law 
though formed with the utmost care and piety, ( of the Reformation, is at the same time a plat- 
can the person who has formed them thus, be ) form far too slender to form the basis of any 
really in his own heart assured that they are / belief, that can be properly deemed divine. 
certainly divine, the dictates of the Holy Ghost, } The reason is, and it is the acknowledgment of 
and the solid basis of eternal security? Fana- ) all the Protestant Churches, that all Churches, 
ticism surely, or the boldest presumption, ( like all individuals, are liable to error and that 
could alone confide in so palpable a delusion. * their doctrines consequently may be erroneous 
The peculiarity alone of a set of opinions, or 5 and false. ‘4rticles of Churches,” says Bishop 





of a code of belief formed in this manner, and ) Watson, “are not of Divine authority. Have 
differing, as it must, from every other, cannot ( done with them. This may be true. This May 
but destroy, to the good sense at least of every be false.” 

prudent man, the assurance that it is divine. ) However, so it is: nothing is so inconsist- 
In fact, any set of religious opinions that are ent as the Protestant Churches once power- 
formed and founded upon the judgment alone ) fully established. For, although all these pro- 
fess to admit the rejection of authority or of 
just alike uncertain and alike unsteady, as is the ) all control on the subject of belief, as incon- 
judgment itself of the individual who presumes ( sistent with the liberty and the privileges both 
to decide. They can be no other than conjec- of the gospel and of reason, yet, they all of 
tures, or bare probabilities at best. And pro- them claim a measure of authority, which is 
babilities are not fuith. And yet, such as the not in fact inferior to that of infallibility. 
above is consistent Protestantism. : for example, the Church of England 

? 


of any private individual, must of course | 


It is a fortunate thing for religion, as well ( commands and compels its members to believe 
as for society, that there are few consistent Pro- ) its doctrines, under the pain of excommunica- 
testants ; few, who following their own lead- (tion. It even obliges its ministers to swear, 
ing rule, compose by it their own separate ) that they revere and accept them as the dic- 
creeds. For, if such were the case, there / tates of the Holy Ghost. Surely, if this is not 
would necessarily be just as many creeds as | inconsistency and something worse, it is diffi- 
individuals. The ordinary and general princi- ) cult to say what is. 
ple, therefore, of the belief of the great body But, in order to show still farther, how little 
of the Protestant public, for example, in rela-) the authority of any particular Protestant 
tion to the Established Church, is habit and the ( Church, however powerful and respectable it 
presumed authority of this Church. “Perhaps,” ) may be, is entitled to be prudently regarded 
says Mr. Secretary Knox, “ninety nine out of and reverenced, as divine, let the reader only 


a hundred, have from mere habit belonged to the \ make the following simple observation. Let 
him take any single Protestant Church he 


* As an instance, how difficult it is for any pri- 
vate individual, however learned, talented, or 
pious he may be, to understand the Bible, the 
writers of the Quarterly Review adduce the ex- 
ample of Milton, on the occasion of his recently 


discovered work ‘On Christian Doctrine.” 
** Milton,” they observe, ‘‘ approached the sa- / opment of the Scriptures; shal] nevertheless have 


cred volume with reverential awe. He professed arrived at such conclusions, how shall humbler 
the most humble deference to its authority. : minds escape being blown about by every wind of 


Arianism, Anabaptism, Latitudinarianism, Qua- 
kerism, and we know not what to add, on account 
of his opinion on Polygamy, but Mahometanism. 
If, then, such an intellect as Milton’s, solemnly 
and exclusively directed to the study and devel- 


sought after the truth with conscientious care, and / doctrine, unless they forfeit their religious inde- 
solemn religiousness of manner. When therefore / pendence, and servilely addict themselves to the 
we inform our readers, that the result of the whole / authority of their teachers ?” : 

work is a system of theology, not merely in dis- ) No Catholic could, better than this, demonstrate 
cordance with the Church of England, but with ? the incompetency of private judgment to under- 
every sect by which we are divided, an incohe- ? stand the bible and the necessity therefore of an 
rent and conflicting theory, which combines / uncrring guide. 
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pleases ; let him take, for instance, the estab- ) may be the real tenets, or the ulterior designs 
lished Church of this country, a Church which \ of these respectable personages, this is a secret 
is, no doubt, distinguished for the learning, the ( which time must reveal. At present, they ap- 
talents, and the virtues of multitudes of its ‘ pear to be neither one thing nor another, Via 
members. Let him take this Church: behold, / Medians, wanderers between two very widely 
he sees at once that its authority is denied and ‘ separated paths ; too enlightened to approve of 
itself rejected, as not being the true Church of ) their own Church, too deeply prejudiced to 
Christ, by all the other Protestant Churches ( make choice of ours. To ours indeed, their 
and religions of the universe. Its authority is ) leading and favorite principles would conduct 
denied and its pretensions and creed are reject- them, had they but the courage to follow them 
ed by Churches, perhaps equal to itself in up consistently. Whence also they are called 
point of extent and of the numbers of their ( by their own Protestant opponents, ‘The Re- 
members, for example, the whole Lutheran vivalists of Popery.”’ But, ah! so, I fear much 
and Calvinistic communions. They are re- (it will be: arrived on the banks of the Rubi- 
jected too by men, who in regard of learning, ‘con, they will shrink back and turn away.* 
talents, and their exalted characters, are alike However, I will say: ‘Tales cum sint utinam 
and equally famed as are the members of the ‘ nostri essent.” 
Established Church. Wherefore, considering ( Concerning the private opinions, entertained 
these circumstances, and comparing authority | by multitudes of the most learned portions of 
with authority, and claims with claims, the in- / the Established Church, I say nothing. These, 
ference, in the ordinary course of reasoning, is {of course, must be various and discordant, 
that the pretensions of the Church of England ) wherever men reason and judge for themselves. 
to any divine authority are groundless and un- (If indeed, the accusation which is very fre- 
founded. It is certainly so, if the concurrent ) quently urged against them, be well founded, 
and united judgment of a larger, and this ( Socinianism is their favorite system. Hence, 
equally enlightened body of men be preferable ) therefore, considering all the above circum- 
to that of a smaller. stances, seeing the state of the Established 

The foregoing consideration will appear still ) Church, that it is thus divided within itself, 
more forcible, if to it be added also the reflec- / rejected by all the other Churches and sects of 
tion on the state of the Established Church } the Reformation, as well as by the immense 
itself. As described by some of itsown mem- / body of the Catholic Church, considering these 
bers, ‘it is shivered to pieces by wedges made \ and many such like circumstances, I cannot 
out of its own body.” It is divided indeed into ) well conceive, how any prudent man can, upon 
schools or sects, maintaining the most oppo- ( the sanctions of tts AUTHORITY, either adore 
site and conflicting doctrines. «We have,” ) its Articles as divine or revere the Establish- 
says Mr. Nightingale, «in the body of our cler- ( ment itself as the institution of Eternal Wis- 
gy, Arminian, Calvinian, Unitarian, Pelagian,\ dom. Here again, just as in the case of judg- 
Arian, Socinian, Sabellian, Trinitarian, and 1 ( ing by the rule of Protestantism, the prudent 
know not how many other sorts of clergymen.” \ man must doubt. 
“Attend,” says Secretary Knox, “to the con-) If the evils resulting from the principles of 
troversy at this day within the Church of Eng- Protestantism, were confined but to certain 
land, about the meaning of the 39 Articles, and ) doubts concerning certain articles of faith; or 
the obligation incurred by subscription. See ( if they were limited only to an inconsiderable 
how some make absolutely nothing of this or of) portion of society, the misfortune, although 
them, turning the articles into a dead letter; and ( great, would still be, comparatively speaking, 
assent and consent into a farce.” 

The public curiosity is now excited by the /_ *If Dr. Fletcher, at the time when he wrote, 
formation of a new school or sect, which is sasiy armibien te semaine eee ae 


rising up in one of the Universities and which ) taking a different course. Several of en 
i : . divines have abjured Protestantism, and well- 
i Conmpeaud OF Some of Hts most tonned, plows, founded rumor says, that their example will soon 


and distinguished members. What however ) have numerous imitators.—Ep. 
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of inferior moment. But unhappily both for the | for I shall not describe it, the state of religion 
order of religion and of society, the great evils (in any or every country or place where Pro- 
which result from those principles are these, | testantism prevails. He will find that in them 
that, besides producing doubts and various forms ( all his predictions are frightfully fulfilled. 
of religious error, they produce, moreover,wher- ‘ Thus, for example, describing the state of the 
ever they are boldly and consistently applied, ( Protestant Church in Germany, the learned 


either the rejection of all religion, or a total in- 
difference to its doctrines, Such certainly is the 
fact: whilst, at the same time, the multitudes 
who do apply them thus, are countless and innu- 
merable, crowding all the paths of society, and 
consisting for the most part of men, who, if 
not learned, are well educated. And then, 
what is still most awful, it is by those principles 
alone, that they either defend or pretend to 
prove their respective codes of irreligion. 

In fact, if once you emancipate the human 
mind from all restraint, if you proclaim, as the 
first law of Protestantism does, that every in- 
dividual is the judge and arbiter of his own 
belief, why, with this prerogative, this “glo- 
rious liberty of the Reformation,” you may ac- 
count at once, considering all the various forms 
of the human character, the force of men’s 
passions, prejudices, and self love, the differ- 
ences of their capacity, dispositions, &c., you 
may, considering these circumstances, account, 
not only for every absurdity of error, but for 
every doctrine of irreligion, and for a total in- 
difference to all religion. So obviously in fact 
are all these evils the natural, and even neces- 
sary result of the aforesaid principles, that they 
were early foreseen and foretold by the very 
men who had introduced them. In their con- 
fidential letters to one another, it may be seen, 
that the first Reformers were frequently wont 
to own and to lament them. Thus Melanc- 
thon, for example, in an epistle to one of his 
friends, says to him: ‘Jt is much to be feared, 
that the time will soon come, when men will con- 
sider religion as a matter of no moment ; or else, 
they will look upon all differences of religion, as 
mere trifles and verbal things.’ In another 
epistle he exclaims: “What a tragedy have we 
prepared for posterity !”” To foresee, indeed, 
and to foretell all this, considering the above 
principles, required neither any great foresight 
hor any prophetic spirit. 

But, in order to ascertain how far or how 
exactly the predictions of Melancthon are ver- 
ified, I recommend to the reader to consult, 
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‘ Mr. Rose declares candidly as follows: « The 


Protestant Church of Germany is the mere shad- 
ow of aname.” This description, if not lite- 
rally true in regard of the Protestant Churches 
every where, is still, it will be found, but too 
nearly correct in relation of them all. Infidel- 
ity, Socinianism, indifference are their pre- 
vailing characteristics every where. Church- 
es which were once so powerful and animated, 
formed by the hand of violence, and kept 
alive by the hatred and abuse of popery, are 
now dying away, little else than “the mere 
shadow of a name.” In their exertions to 
pull down Catholicity, they have destroyed 
Christianity among themselves. 

Even in this country, although the English 
mind is constitutionally religious, although 
the business of preaching never ends, and the 
clergy are richly paid for their exertions and 
belief, even here the spirit of incredulity and 
indifference is, if not general, very frightfully 
prevalent. ‘Jn this country,” says the bishop 
of Durham the late Dr. Barrington, “there is 
an almost universal lukewarmness and indiffer- 
ence tothe religion of Christ.” The late Bish- 
op Tomline complains of the same misfortune. 
“© The characteristics,” he gays, ‘‘ of the pre- 
sent limes are confessedly incredulity and an 
unprecedented indifference to the religion of 
Christ.” Lamentations similar to these may 
be found in the charges of other prelates and 
in the works of many of the pious defenders 
of the established Church. The case is, that 
the attachment to any church or religion must 
be, or at least should be, proportioned to the 
evidence of its truth and to the force of the 
conviction which that evidence inspires. And 
there is nothing in the real character or grounds 
of the established Church which, if well con- 
sidered, either presents such evidence or that 
imparts such conviction. Modern in its found- 
ation, divided within itself, proposing articles 
which no one understands, professing, as every 
Protestant Church must profess, the wide prin- 
ciples of private judgment, it is not, consider- 
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ing these circumstances, to be wondered at but a step. And accordingly he takes it. But, 
that the public should entertain very slender ) as deism itself is again an incoherent system, he 
attachment to it or that, as Bishop Barrington ) insensibly precipitates himself into Pyrrhonism, 
laments, ‘‘ lukewarmness and indifference should a state of violence which is alike humiliating to 
be almost universal.” If indeed multitudes self-love, as it is incompatible with the nature of 
still adhere, as they do, to the established the human mind. He ends by falling into Athe- 
Church, it is not because they have by serious ism.” Such, according to the aforesaid writ- 
study and investigation convinced themselves ers, is the natural progress of error, conduct- 
of its divine character, but because they have ) ed by the principles of Protestantism, from 
not done this. Birth, habit, custom, fashion, ( the rejection of Catholicity to the adoption of 
interest, human respect, these are the general ) their own code of infidelity. Art. Unitaires. 
and the chief sources of their adhesion or But, at all events, the above writers con- 
attachment to it. tend and foretell, that if Protestants are not by 
The men who now dignify themselves with their principles, conducted to the abyss of 
the name of << philosophers,”’ and who unhap- ) Atheism, they must necessarily, provided only 
pily form an immense school in almost every / that they apply them consistently, become ere 
country, all these are the ardent advocates ) long Socinians. “In raut,” they say, “qu’ils 
and admirers of the Protestant rule of belief. ) deviennent Sociniens ; non,” they add, ‘pour 
It is precisely by it, as I have remarked al- V’honneur de leur religion, mais pour ¢gelut de 
ready, that they all and each of them defend ) leur philosophie.” Accordingly they remark : 
and affect to prove their respective systems of ) «Il est certain, que les plus sages, les plus sa- 
incredulity. They all reason exactly like the ) vans, et les plus éclairés d’entre les Protestans, 
Protestant, and they contend that, if the Pro-( se sont, depuis quelque tems, considérablement 
testant were but consistent, he would with ) rapprochés des dogmes des Antitrinitaires. Ajou- 
his principles renounce, like themselves, the ( tez a ¢ela le Tolerantisime, et vous aurez la vraie 
belief in revelation, and with them adopt the ) cause des progrés rapides que le Socinianisme a 
system of pure rationalism, that is, of no reli- / fait de nos jours ; des ragines profondes qu’il a 
gion at all. Thus, for example, analysing by ‘ jetées dans la pluspart des esprits, ragines, dont 
these principles the progress of belief or opin- ) Jes ramifications se dévellopant et s’étendant con- 
ion, from the first rejection of the Catholic ( tinwellement, ne peuvent pas manquer de faire 
religion, through the different stages of error, ) bientét du Protestantisme en général un Socini- 
down to the abyss of incredulity, the writers ( anisme parfait, &c.” 
of the French Engyclopeedia reason and con-) The reasons which engage these writers, 
clude as follows: “* The Catholic, apostolic, and and they are equally the sentiments of the en- 
Roman Church,” they say, “is incontestibly the \ tire school, to entertain the aforesaid opinions, 
only safe Church. . . She however requires ) are these: they maintain that between the be- 
Jrom her members the most entire submission of‘ lief in the Catholic religion and the adoption 
their reason. When, therefore, there is found ) of Socinianism there exists no consistent me- 
in this communion a man of a restless and un- | dium, no fixed and settled rule upon which the 
settled spirit, whom it is not easy to satisfy, he ) mind can depend with confidence ; no secure 
begins ere long to set himself up as the judge of abode in which the heart can repose in peace. 
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the docirines proposed to his belief. Not find- ) If reason, they say, is the sole judge and ar- 
ing in these that degree of evidence, which the ( biter of men’s belief, as Protestantism declares 
nature of them does not admit, he now makes ‘it is, then reason should admit and believe 
himself a Protestant. However, soon discover- } only what reason can comprehend. And 
ing the incoherency of the principles which char- ‘ hence, therefore, it is the concurrent opinion 
acterize Protestantism, he seeks for a solution ) and concession of these writers that, if there 
of his doubts and perplezxities in Socinianism, | does exist a sacred code of revelation ; or, if 
and he becomes a Socinian. Between Socin- ) the scheme of the Christian religion is divine, 
tanism and Deism there exists only a very imper- ( it can be so only in the sense and according to 
ceptible shade. The distance between them is \ the system of the Catholic Church: because it 
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is in this Church alone that there exist any toreturn to that Church whose principles alone are 


clear, definite, and decided principles. It is 


even for this very reason, that, hating religion | 
as these men do, they direct all their efforts , 


and employ all their talents, irony, and wit, to ( 
overturn Catholicity, heedless of Protestant- 


ism with its thousand sects and inconsisten- ( 


cies. 


Men may reason as they please, but no pro- 


position can be more philosophically or more 
manifestly true, than that the leading princi- / 
ples of the Reformation, the boasted preroga- 
tives of Christian liberty, whenever or where- 
ver they are adopted and followed up with con- 
sistency, must always and do always conduct | 
the mind to error; leading it from illusion to 
illusion, from precipice to precipice, until at 
length they plunge it into the abyss of Socin- 

jianism or infidelity, or else into a state of com- 

plete indifference. ‘The thing,” says the can- 
did Mr. Nightingale, ‘is lamentable. But 
there is no way to prevent it, so long as the prin- 
ciple of the Reformation remains.” The great 
evil of Protestantism is this, that rejecting the 
principle of authority, it proclaims and renders ( 


steady, unvarying, and clear. Withoutsuch prin- 
‘ ciples, it is alike morally and physically impos- 
sible, that there should exist either any sta- 
bility or any unity of faith, any fixed convic- 
\ tions or any wise security. Without them, 
men must wander forever bewildered and for- 
\lorn, like Noah’s dove, “which found no rest 
Jor the sole of her foot.” It is true, indeed, 
\ that men may, without them, coalesce for some 
) length of time; and the zeal of fanaticism and 
{= exertions of a richly paid clergy may long 
continue to keep up and preserve certain 
( established forms of worship. But, gradually, 
as it is already the case in most of the Reform- 
’ ed Churches, these forms will alter, and like 
shadows melt away. ‘‘For,” says Mr. Secre- 
tary Knox, ‘‘ incalculable vacillation is the natu- 
ral effect of the leading principles of the Refor- 
mation.” ‘These principles, indeed, besides 
\ being thus the sources of ‘incalculable vacil- 
) lation,” are, moreover, levers too powerful to 
( be controlled, and which must in time overturn 
) the establishments themselves which are found- 
ed upon them. If, therefore, stability of belief 


LO 


every individual free and independent, and of | and unity of faith be the necessary qualities, 


course the easy dupe of his own weaknesses, 
prejudices, or passions. It is a state of naiure, , 
wholly incompatible with any notion of Chris- 
tian unity, or even of religious society. Pro- 
testantism is frequently compared to a maze or 
labyrinth without a clue. I should say that 
it might be still more aptly compared to an 
ocean without a shore, a sea without either 
anchorage or port; no star to guide the bewil- 
dered mariner, no landmark to point out his 
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as they no doubt are, of real and true religion ; 


properties, as they equally are, of Christian 
happiness, then it is manifest, that these bles- 
sings can no where be assuredly found and en- 
joyed, but within the sanctuary of that Church, 
whose principles are alone fixed and unvaria- 
ble. “La Religion Catholique,” says the elo- 


| or if wise conviction and calm security be the 
( 
( 


gun Terasson, “est une religion d’autorité : 


et par celaméme, elle seule est wne Religion de 


way. Hence he is tossed about by every wind ; certitude et de tranquillité.”? Even the above 


of doctrine, the sport of his own self love, 
prejudices and illusions. 

To prevent the above evils, there is but one 
remedy, buta remedy, alas, which in these days 


cited Mr. Knox, although a Protestant, after 
stating the unfixedness of the principles of 
Protestantism, adds: ‘4nd therefore the pru- 
dent man gladly listens to the voice of the Catho- 


the Protestant is little disposed to adopt. It is, ( lic Church.” 
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LITURGIES OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH.* 


From Doellinger’s History of the Church. 


CERTAIN order of worship, a sezies of ; century we learn that permanent liturgical 

prayers and ceremonies, which accom- {forms and customs were then in use: they 
panied the oblation of the holy sacrifice, was, ) were, for a long time, delivered orally from 
as we learn from the writings of St. Paul,‘ one priest to another, and the laws of Justin- 
instituted by the apostles. By this means a) ian even commanded bishops and priests to 
conformity, in the different Churches, in the ‘ learn and to teach these forms. In what age 
principal parts of their liturgies, in the order liturgies were first committed to writing, it is 
of their liturgical acts, and in their prayers, ( now impossible to determine ; it was perhaps 
was almost necessarily established. Still there \in the third century: this is certain, that it 
existed a freedom in the introduction of new / was not so late (the fifth century) as some 
forms: a zealous priest, yielding to the im- modern writers have erroneously stated. St. 
pulse of his piety, might introduce new pray- ( Jerome ascribes to St. Hilary of Poitiers a 
ers when offering the sacrifice, or he might \ book of mysteries, that is, a codex of the sac- 
abbreviate or lengthen those which had before ) raments and liturgies. St. Paulinus of Nola 
been in use ; but the bishops principally, pre- | compiled a sacramentarium ; according to St. 
serving indeed the essential parts of the litur- ) Nazianzen, St. Basil wrote an order of prayers 
gy, might change or institute others. In/ ora liturgy; and the perpetual tradition of the 
a very early age, however, the suffragan ) Greek Church ascribes its liturgies to him and 
Churches were accustomed to conform to the? St. John Chrysostom. It is probable that, as 
liturgy of their metropolitan, and this practice ) Proclus states (437), these fathers reduced 


was enforced as a law by the synods of Van- the more ancient liturgies into a shorter form. 
nes in 461, of Vagde in 506, and of Epaone) The order of the liturgies, in the four first 


in 517. The fourth synod of Toledo, in 633, ) centuries, may be gathered from the scattered 
commanded that in the whole of Spain onc} notices in the writings of those times, inde- 
and the same liturgy should be observed. ) pendently of the liturgies themselves. It was 

In the first ages of the apostles, and for( in substance the following : the bishop offered 
some time after them, it does not appear that ) the sacrifice, assisted by the priests and dea- 
any prescribed liturgy had been established.’ cons. The liturgy commenced with the sal- 


From the writings of the fathers of the second \ utation, «The Lord be with you:” then fol- 
) lowed the reading of the sucred Scripture ; in 


* The Liturgy of the Apostolical Constitutions, ‘ the east, from the prophets and apostles, as 


in Cotelerii Patres Apostolici, tom. i.; Amstel. { |. aor te r 
1724.—Renaudot, Liturgiarum Orient. Collectio ; ) as are told by St. Justin . in the west, gene 
Paris, 1716, 2 vols. 4to.—Muratori, Liturgia Ro- rally from the apostolic epistles ; a psalm was 
mana Vetus; Venet. 1748, 2 vols. folio.—Pame- , cS h l 1. The bishop the 
lii, Liturgicon Ecclesie Latine ; Colon. 1751, 2 =. and the Gospe ane F P : 
vols. 4to.— Mabillon, De Liturgia Gallicana; ) addressed to the people his discourse or hom- 
Paris, 1729, 4to.—Leslei, Missale mixtum, dic- ( ily. When the catechumens and penitents 
tum Mozarabes; Rome, 1755, 2 vols. 4to.—Jos. / ee d the faithful al 
Al. Assemani, Codex Liturgicus Ecclesie Uni- ) had been dismissed, an e jaitilu: atone 
verse; Rome, 1749—66, 13 vols, 4to. | were present, the prayers destined for them 


‘ es anciennes Liturgies, et l’ancien 
Grancolas, L ° 90, were repeated. The altar was now covered 


Sacramentaire de l’Eglise ; Paris, 1704, 3 vols.— : ; 
P. Le Brun, Explication de la Messe, contenant ) with linen: the bishop and the priests at the 


SS 


) 

les dissertations historiques et dogmatiques vi : : . : 
les Liturgies de toutes les Eglises; Liege, 1778, altar washed their hands, and the faithful (in 
8 vols.—A Kraser, De Apostolicis necnon anti- ) the east and in Gaul) gave to each other the 
quis Ecclesie occidentalis Liturgiis; Aug. Vin- ) 1,; . All t then made their 
del. 1786.—F. Lienhart, de antiquis Liturgiis et kgs of pence. AE peesen 

de Disciplina Arcani. 


offerings. The bread to be consecrated, and 
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the chalice containing wine and water mixed, ) gies on account of changes introduced by 
were presented to the bishop. Before and? them into the liturgies which had existed 
after the preface many prayers were said—for ‘ before their time. 

the bishop and the clergy, for the emperor) I. Tue Ortentat Liturciss. The most 
and the empire, for the preservation of peace, ‘ ancient liturgy that has come down to us is 
for the public necessities, and for all those ) contained in the eighth book of the apostoli- 
who had died in the communion of the Church. § cal constitutions, and is distinguished by the 
Commemoration was made of the martyrs, ) ancients as the liturgy of St. Clement: it ap- 
particularly of those who had been members pears to have been committed to writing about 
of that community. The preface began with ) the commencement of the fourth century, and 
the words “sursum corda,” and ended with } may be judged, from nearly the whole of its 
the “sanctus.” At the consecration, during ) contents, to belong to the third: only the men- 
which the sign of the cross was employed, ! tion of the hypodiaconi would seem to indicate 
the words spoken by our Lord, when insti-) the fourth century. Distinguished by the 
tuting the evcharist, were repeated: to these ( length of the prayers, which in the later litur- 
were added a prayer of thanksgiving, and an ) gies are short, it coincides almost entirely 
invocation to the Almighty God that he would ( with the liturgy of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, as 
change the bread and wine into the body and \he taught it in his mystagogic catacheses. 
blood of Christ. After the prayer of the can- / The mention that is made in it of Evodius, 
on, the faithful answered, “‘Amen.” The ( bishop of Antioch, who is always named with 
hosts were divided for the communion, and ) St. James and St. Clement, would lead us to 
the Lord’s prayer was recited, after which the ( conclude that this liturgy was used at Anti- 
bishop blessed the people with upraised hands. ) och or in some church of the patriarchate. 

In the Italian and African Churches the salu-( The liturgy of the Church of Jerusalem or 
tation and kiss of peace were now given. ) of St. James, by which name it was cited by 
After the exclamation, ‘ Holy things for those ( the Trullan synod in 692, has received several 
that are holy,” the veil which had before con- ! additions of later times, which however are 
cealed the sacred mysteries was removed: / all antecedent to the reign of Justinian (the 
the bishop first partook of the sacrifice, and . cmooursce and Oesrixee and the symbol which 
; 





then distributed to the faithful the body of the / was received in the liturgies in 519). The 
Lord, whilst the deacons administered the § liturgy of St. Cyril is distinguished only in 
chalice. All adored when receiving the di- ) these points, that it prescribes the washing of 
vine body: the bishop said, “The body of‘ hands, which is omitted in the former, and 
the Lord,” and the communicant answered, ) passes over the kiss of peace at the oblation. 
“Amen.” <A prayer of thanksgiving con- The liturgy of St. James was observed by 
cluded the liturgy; the bishop saluted the ) many Churches, particularly the Syrian, un- 
people, as at the beginning, with these words, ( til the liturgy of Constantinople began to pre- 
*«* Peace be with yon;” to which they replied, ) vail among the orthodox Syrians ; and even 
«« And with thy spirit.” then the liturgy of St. James was used on his 

The liturgies which were used by the prin- § festival, the 23d of October. The Church of 
cipal Churches were called by the name of ) Constantinople had, in an early age, two lit- 
the founder of the Church, or of one of its } urgies : the one, that of St. Basil, which ex- 
most celebrated bishops. Thus the liturgy ) ists also in a Syriac and Coptic imitation, is 
which was observed in the Church of sd its present form much altered; for the 
lem was named the liturgy of St. James ; that ) prayer, which was extracted from it by Pe- 
of Alexandria the liturgy of St. Mark ; that ! trus Diaconus in 520, is found in it at present, 
of Milan the liturgy of St. Ambrose; and | greatly mutilated : the other, that of St. John 





that of Constantinople the liturgy of St. John ) Chrysostom, is, with the exception of some 
Chrysostom : although it is probable that both { changes, the original liturgy of the Church of 
St. Ambrose and St. John were, in a later ) Constantinople, which Leontius ascribes to 
age, designated as the authors of these litur-( the apostles: it did not receive the name of 
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the holy archbishop before the eighth century. 
The liturgy of St. Mark, or of the Church of 
Alexandria, called also the liturgy of St. Cyr- 
il, which was first written in Greek, and after- 
wards translated into Coptic and Arabic, is, 
according to all authority, the true ancient 
liturgy which was in use in Egypt before the 
Monophystic schism, as the Catholics there 
continued to observe it, after the time of Dios- 
corus. Besides this, the Egyptian Jacobites 
used two others, of which one bore the name 
of St. Basil, the other that of St. Gregory Na- 
zianzen. The Ethiopians derive their twelve 
liturgies from the Egyptian Jacobites ; two of 
these, one named the liturgy of Dioscorus, 
and the other of Jesus Christ, were written in 
an early age, probably before the end of the 
fifth century. The Nestorians have three 
Syriac liturgies: the ancient liturgy of the 
Syrian Church, or, as it is called, of the 
apostles ; the liturgy of Theodore, or of the 
Church of Mopsueste, which is spoken of by 
Leontius as infected with the errors of Theo- 
dore; and the liturgy of Nestorius, which 
was introduced into the Church of Constan- 
tinople with the changes favorable to the doc- 
trines of Theodore and Nestorius. The Ar- 
menians also have a liturgy peculiar to them- 
selves, rich in most beautiful prayers and of a 
high antiquity. 


Lord’s prayer, which had hitherto been re- 
peated after the breaking of the host, to the 
place which it now occupies, and added to 
the prayer Hance igilur, the formula diesque 
nostros in pace disponas. From the year 600 
it has preserved its present form entire. 

1. The most ancient sacramentary of the 
Church of Rome (the Sacramentarium Leoni- 
anum of Muratori), of which the latest edi- 
tions are of the fifth century, in which there 
is commemorated no festival of a confessor, 
and in which not the Vulgate but the old Italic 
version of the Scriptures is used, has been by 
some attributed to Pope Leo I., but it is more 
probable that it was compiled by some private 
hand ashort time before Pope Gelasius. 2. 
The sacramentary of Gelasius is a collection 
of liturgical formulas, many of which are of 
the earliest age of the Church, others are of 
the time of Pope Leo: to these Gelasius added 
some prayers and prefaces. In its present 
form it has received many additions of later 
times. 3. The sacramentary of Gregory the 
Great is the Gelasian, changed by St. Gregory 
by the addition of some prayers, and by the 
omission of others, and arranged in a different 
order: copies of this sacramentary have been 
made very unlike the original by many and 
modern interpolations. The Ordines of the 
Roman Church serve to complete the forms of 


II. LirurGiEs oF THE West. The popes § prayer in these sacramentaries: these ordines 
Innocent I. and Vigilius derive the substance ) describe the rites and the order of the liturgi- 
of the Roman liturgy from apostolical tradi- ? cal ceremonies: the most ancient of them, 
tion. But if the conjecture of St. Gregory ) published by Mabillon, are of the seventh 
the Great, that in the consecration the apos-( century. The form of the African liturgy 
tles added nothing to the words of institution appears to have corresponded in general with 
but the Lord’s prayer, be correct, we must ( that of Rome: it had some prayers peculiar to 
place the origin of the prayers which follow ) itself, and the lessons from the Old Testament. 
the consecration in the canon in the second or( The liturgy of the Church of Milan, or the 
third century. The same pope speaks also of ) Ambrosian, is, in its chief parts, more ancient 
a prayer which accompanied the words of) than the time of St. Ambrose: it departs in 
consecration, which was composed by a scho- many points from the Roman, and approaches 
lasticus, or learned ecclesiastic. But however) near to the oriental liturgies. How far St. 
these things may be, this is certain, that the { Ambrose changed it is not known: only this 
Roman canon of the mass existed in the be-) is certain, that he introduced the alternate 
ginning of the fifth century in almost the same ( singing of hymns and psalms according to the 
form in which we now read it. Leo the Great) usage of the east. The Ambrosian liturgy 
added the words sanctum sacrificium, immacu- } has three lessons, one from the prophets, and 
latam hostiam, which Gelasius transcribed in) the Greek form of consecration; the Lord’s 
his Sacramentarium. In 538 Vigilius sent it prayer is recited after the breaking of the host, 
into Spain. Gregory the Great transferred the \ and the 4gnus Dei is said only in masses for 
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the dead. Another liturgy is contained in the 
six books of the sacraments, which have been 
erroneously ascribed to St. Ambrose: they 


sent by Pope Vigilius ; but it was superseded, 
according to the decree of the above men- 
‘tioned synod of Toledo, in 633, by the Gothic- 
are of an age more modern. The Church in § Spanish liturgy, which from the time of the 
which this book was compiled followed, for (dominion of the Arabs in Spain was named 
the most part, the Roman liturgy: it had, the Mozarabic, as the Christians who lived 
however, some peculiarities, such as the wash- ? amongst the Arabs were called Mostarabes. 
ing of the feet of the neophytes. ° in this liturgy there is no admixture of the 

The liturgy of the Church of Gaul was, as | Roman or Ambrosian rites, whilst there is not 

( 


? OOo 


the first founders and bishops of this Church ( another of the Gallic liturgies without them. 
came from the east, of oriental origin. It had ) It is throughout rich in the abundance of its 
one lesson from the Old Testament, a canon, prayers: it mentions daily communion, the 
which changed with the mass, and which was ‘ elevation of the host, at the time of its being 
much shorter than the Gregorian : at the com- ( broken, that it might be seen by the people ; 
mencement of the masses of the saints their) and another division of one half into nine 


acts were recited. We have, as monuments of parts in commemoration of the nine myste- 
this liturgy, four missals or sacramentaries: | ries of our Lord—his incarnation, birth, cir- 
the Gothic-Gallic, which was in use in the ( cumcision, epiphany, his passion, death, resur- 
Gallie province of Narbonne, which was sub- rection, glory, and dominion. Like the an- 
ject to the Goths; it is of the seventh or com- ( cient Gallic liturgies, it has a lesson from the 
mencement of the eighth century ; the Frank, Old Testament together with the epistle, and 
in which there are many things corresponding a lesson of the acts of the saints on their fes- 
} 





with the Roman liturgy, and is of the eighth § tival days: in the Gallic liturgies the place of 
century : another Gallic, which belongs to the ? the preface is supplied by the longer contesta- 
beginning of the ninth century ; and, lastly, ( dio or immolatio, in the Spanish by the inlatio, 
that which has been discovered at Bobbio, and ) and by a different one in every mass: instead 
which is of the seventh century. This is (of the canon of the Roman mass, they have 
probably the ancient Irish liturgy, the Cursus ) the prayer of praise and thanksgiving, the 
Scotorum, which St. Patrick received from the ( post sanctus, after this the sacramental words, 
Gallic bishops Germanus and Lupus, and ‘and then the short formula post mysteria or 
which he took with him into Ireland: for a? post secreta, which is different in different 
century it was the only one in use in that | masses, and in the Spanish liturgies is called 
country; and even in a later age, when others? the post pridie. Lastly, between the Lord’s 
had been introduced, it was preserved by the prayer and the communion there is a solemn 
order of monks founded by Comgall, and by ) benediction, which also varies in its form. 
the followers of St. Columban ; it appears to( The great similarity of these liturgies ex- 
have been taken by the latter to Bobbio. plains to us why Charles the Bald, when he 

In Spain the synod of Braga, in 561, de-( wished to learn the ancient Gallic rite, caused 
creed the introduction into the Church of Ga- } mass, according to the rite of the Church of 
licia of the canon of the mass which had been ? Toledo, to be celebrated in his presence. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


BENEDICTION OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT.* 


Hark! stealing on the quiet evening air, 
Come the sweet tones of silvery melody, 
Waking the echoes with their chiming peal, 
And pouring through the vale their fullest notes ; 


* We return our thanks to the author of these lines, and hope that he will favor us with other 
effusions of his pen. Ep. 
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Then like soft harp sounds, melting far away, 
They sink upon the bosom of the wood. 

*Tis the glad summons to the house of prayer— 
Now let us onward move and join yon band 

Of pious pilgrims, who, with household train, 
In holy thought and converse move along, 
Followed by manly sons and daughters fair ; 
These last sustaining, on the long, long road, 
The weary feet of healthful infancy. : 
Ah! happy group! sequestered from the world, 
And all its poisoning witchery, in vain 

Does pleasure proffer you her glittering cup ; 

In vain Misfortune seeks to shroud in gloom 
The scenes celestial that attract your gaze, 

And pour their glory in prophetic dreams : 
Pleasure and pain alike you spurn, and bow 
Submissive to your heavenly Father’s will. 
Now toward the temple of the living God 

Ye tread in gay procession, happier far 

Than e’er was victor in triumphal car, 

Though led by millions of his conquering host, 
Followed by captive slaves, the wealth of captive kings. 
* x * * * * * * * 
The vesper song was sung. ‘The virgin heard 
The plaintive anthem as it pierced the skies, 
Begging her favor for the sons of Eve, 

When, lo! a priestly train, with vestments blanched, 
With solemn step advance, and crowd around 
The rich majestic altar. On the ear 

An errant strain of star-born melody 

Comes with its sweetly soothing influence : 
Sudden it peals along the vaulted roof, 

Shaking the mighty minster to its base ; 
Swelling the heart, it drives the sluggish blood 
In rapid streams, convulsing every artery, 

Then dies in distant murmurings away. 

Again it sighs among the fretted arches, 

And, gathering force with time, at length it bursts 
In loud hosannas to the mystic Lamb. 

A hundred voices seem to rend the air, 

A thousand voices swell the choral song. 


Hail, Lamb of God! eternal Son, 
Bright Essence with the Father one, 
Another and the same! 


List to thy praises ringing out, 

List to our glad and fearless shout, 
Hosanna to thy name! 

There *neath the humble form of bread, 

Heaven’s purest, richest feast is spread ; 
For truth can ne’er deceive— 
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Golgotha’s Victim here lies slain, 

Death’s mighty Victor here doth reign. 
Sweet Saviour! we believe. 

O God! we bend the willing knee 

Before thy humbled majesty, 
And beg thy friendly aid ; 

Grant us on earth to do thy will, 

And guide our faltering footsteps still 
Through death’s mysterious shade. 

Hail! Lamb of God! eternal Son! 

Bright essence, with the Father’s one, 
Another and the same ; 

List to thy praises ringing out, 

List to our glad and fearless shout, 
Hosanna to thy name! 


Thus rose the anthem, and the “amen” loud, 

Responsive to the echoing song, rang through 

The Gothic aisles in tones of deafening power, 

Which, sinking gradually from their height, 

Fell into lowly pulse like flutterings, 

And hushed themselves to silence. ‘Then arose 

Clouds of sweet votive incense, fragrant gift, 

Veiling in shade the sacred shrine, and pierced | 
By soft yet brilliant taper light, poured from 
The consecrated altar, till they seemed ) 
Light summer clouds gilt by the sunset ray. 

Bowed was th’ imposing multitude in prayer 

And breathless adoration, reason’s voice 

Made mute beneath the o’erpowering light of faith. 

Say, can the wealth of kings, the world’s applause, 

And all that earth hides in her secret cells, 

Can the bright scenes which pleasure proudly boasts 

And spreads before her grovelling votaries, 

Can these induce the Christian-to forego 

Cie moment such as this? No! let the smile 

In mockery play upon the proud one’s lips ; . , 
Let modern sophists, spirits so renowned | 
For torturing Scripture to “ fantastic shapes,” 

Rail at our faith as mad “idolatry ;” 

Fixed on the Rock of ages, it hath stood 

Unshaken by the rough tempestuous seas, 

Which, rearing up in threatening attitude 

Their hostile forms, seemed ready to engulf 

The storm defying edifice, till checked 

By power supernal swift they fled away, 

Kissing the fabric’s firm unbroken base. 

Another cloud of incense curls aloft ; 

In rich profusion heavenly gifts descend, ~ 


And cheer the pious Christian to his home. 
GONZALEZ. 
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THE WCODEN CROSS. 


BY C. SCHMID. 


Translated from the French. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Cathedral. 


ADAM DE LINDEN, a lady claiming 

descent from an ancient family and pos- 
sessing a considerable fortune, had sought the 
retirement of the country since the demise of 
her husband ; she resided at a villa situated in 
a mild and pleasant region. Her benevolent 
mind, her sincere piety, and her beneficence 
towards the unfortunate, had gained for her 
the esteem and affection of the whole neigh- 
borhood. 

Some urgent business requiring her pre- 
sence in the capital, she spent several weeks 
there wholly taken up with the management 
of her affairs. The eve of her return she 
wished, towards evening, to take a walk about 
the city ; it was a Sunday, one of those balmy, 
vernal days, which appear so much the more 
agreeable as they follow the gloomy season of 
rain. It appeared that all the inhabitants 
were wending their way towards the suburbs 
of the town, in order to enjoy with greater 
advantage the gentle, healthful breezes which 
blew across the adjacent fields. Madam De 
Linden followed the crowd; she was on the 
way to the dwelling of a friend, whom she 
wished to accompany her, when, in passing 
near the Cathedral, she suddenly felt a strong 
desire of visiting it once more before her de- 
parture. She thought that it was the most 
favorable moment to examine at leisure this 
wonderful specimen of gothic architecture : 
at this hour of the day there was no fear of 
disturbing any one in his devotions, or of 
being interrupted herself in her contemplation. 

Penetrated with a holy respect, she entered 
through the grand portal into that magnificent 
and venerable basilick. The stupendous, 
vaulted ceiling, the long nave adorned with 
several rows of magnificent columns, the grand 
altar appearing in the distance, the declining 


day and the silence of this place consecrated 
to the Most High, the majesty which reigned 
5 Prone this vast edifice, conspired to fill 
her with a religious veneration. Seized with 
a pious and lively emotion, she hastened to 
{ make an act of adoration and to raise her soul 
towards that eternal, infinite Being, whose pre- 
sence was recalled by every object that she 
here met. She knelt upon the nearest stool, 


and prayed for some time in the silence of 


profound recollection. 

She then arose from her kneeling place and 
advanced into the great nave, stopping almost 
at every step to contemplate the objects by 
which she was surrounded. 

Truly, said she within herself, this gigantic 
monument is an admirable proof of the sub- 
lime piety of our forefathers, and of their 
high veneration for the divinity. How must 
these sentiments have been cherished by 
them, how must they have swayed their hearts 
since they dared to undertake, and could exe- 
cute so noble and magnificent a work! How 
many thousands must have joined in the de- 
sign! What efforts, what expense, what per- 
severance must have been required during a 
whole century, as history teaches us, before 
this temple was completed, and ready to re- 
ceive within its enclosure the faithful who 
here assembled to adore, in common, their 
Divine Creator! 

She afterwards examined in detail the most 
remarkable parts of this magnificent building ; 
she visited the little altars and side chapels, 
and considered with attention the ancient and 
splendid paintings full of vigor and expres- 
sion, which represented the visit of the Angel 
Gabriel to the Blessed Virgin, the birth of the 
Saviour, his death, resurrection and ascension, 
the glorious Apostles and the martyrs firm and 
unchangeable in their faith, and numbers of 
holy women and virgins. All these pictures 
portrayed the principal events of the life of 
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Jesus Christ and of his Apostles, and recalied / may rest from their labors: for their works fol- 
to her mind the first years of the infant church; ‘ low them.” 


this meditation excited in hersoul many pious 
sentiments and suggested to her holy and 
generous resolutions. 

She stopped also before each tomb and read 
the epitaphs, which brought back the remem- 
brance of illustrious men and virtuous women 
who had flourished in preceding ages. The 
hour, however, was advancing, and already 
she no longer beheld any living creature in 
the church, a profound silence reigning beneath 
the arched roof; she heard only the sound of 
her own foot-steps and the distant noise of the 
throng which filled the streets. 

She was alone in the midst of the tombs, 
her feet treading upon the dust of twenty 
generations, and the frailty of human life 
struck her mind more forcibly than ever. Her 
heart failed her, and a sudden chillness seized 
upon her frame. Alas, she exclaimed with a 
sorrowful emotion, how empty and perishable 
is every thing in this world! She remembered 
her relations, the friends that were now no 
more; and the thought of her own death, 
which perhaps was not far distant, grieved 
and troubled her soul. But the consoling in- 
scriptions on the monuments of the departed, 
sustained her tottering courage and filled her 
with the pleasing hope of immortality. She 
could not read without a religious joy, the fol- 


Madam De Linden took the resolution of 
bearing patiently the troubles and afflictions 
of life, whilst she should remain upon this 
earth, and of doing all the good that would lie 
within her power. 


ee 


CHAPTER II. 


The Orphan in Prayer. 


ConTINUING to examine the basilick, Mad- 
am De Linden entered a side chapel where she 
saw a little girl about ten years of age, kneel- 
ing upon the steps of the altar ; this child was 
alone, and wore the garments of a mourner. 
With her hands joined, and her eyes fixed 
upon the altar, she prayed with so much fer- 
vor that she did not perceive any one passing 
near her; tears were rolling like so many 
pearls down her vermillion cheeks. As it be- 
spoke her innocence, her beautiful figure also 
expressed her grief and resignation, her piety 
and ingenuousness. 

At the sight of this little girl in tears, Ma- 
dam De Linden felt herself moved with the 
most lively compassion and the most tender 
benevolence. This pious lady even felt a 
kind of awe for this child in prayer; not 
wishing to disturb her in her devotions, she 


lowing verses inscribed upon one of the stones: ) waited in silence, and it was not till the little 
«I am the resurrection and the life: he that child rose up that Madam De Linden ap- 
believeth in me, although he be dead, shall live : ) proached her, and said to her mildly: —* It ap- 


and every one that liveth, and believeth in me, 
shall not die forever.” A still deeper impres- 
sion was made upon her soul when she read 
this oracle of the Saviour upon another stone : 
“¢ The hour cometh, wherein all that are in the 
graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God. 
And they that have done good, shall come forth 
unto the resurrection of life; but they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of judg- 
ment.” 

The monument of a pious lady who in this 
world had a great deal to suffer and had done 
much good, particularly affected Madam De 
Linden. She read on it in letters of gold these 
impressive words of the Holy Scriptures: 
« Blessed are the dead, who die in the Lord. 
from henceforth now, saith the Spirit, that they 


pears you are much grieved, my little girl; for 
I have seen you shed abundant tears. What 
is the matter, will you tell me the cause of 
your sorrow ?” 

“Alas!” replied the child, again bursting into 
tears, “I have great reason to mourn and be 
afflicted, ma’am ; it is but a year since I had 
the misfortune to lose my father, and it is only 
eight days since my poor mother was buried !” 

«* And what do you now request of God in 
praying with so much ardor?” continued the 
lady. 

«I beg him to take pity on me,” answered the 
child ; ‘I have noother refuge buthim. I still 
live in the little room which my mother occu- 
pied, but I can remain there no longer, the 
landlord told me so to-day, because I had no 
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means of paying the rent. What will become 
of me? Where shall I find an asylum!” 

—*< You have, then, no relations who can 
take care of you?” 

—‘I have some relations in this city, and 
1 wish with all my heart that one of them 
would have pity on me and take me to his 
home, were it only to serve him and assist 
him in his labor. The pastor of this parish, 
who came frequently to see my mother during 
her sickness, administered to her the last sac- 
raments, and showed much interest in her 
behalf, has had the kindness to seek out my 
uncles to induce them to give me a home, but 
it appears they are not able; they all have 


a family and say that, living by the labor of 


their own hands, none of them are rich enough 
to take upon themselves the support of an- 
other child.” 

—* Poor thing !”” cried Madam De Linden, 
“Ino longer wonder that you should be so 
much afflicted.” 

—‘ Indeed, ma’am, I was very sad when I 
came to the Chureh; but God has dispelled 
the anguish of my heart; now I feel more 
calm, and I have no other desire than to con- 
duct myself always according to his will, to 
please him and render myself worthy of his 
protection; I wish to work, to be good and 
pious; it matters not where I am placed, 
whether in an hospital or not; I will not be 
unhappy, for I am sure that God will not 
abandon me.” 

The words of this poor creature, the can- 


worthy pastor who, as you told me, did so 
much for your mother during her sickness,” 
replied Madam De Linden: « it is to him I 
wish to take you ; I intend also to advise with 
him on what shall be done to assist you.” 

Having finished these words, she extended 
her hand to the little girl, who théjfollowed 
her with joy. 


CHAPTER III. 


The good Priest. 


i ee 


THE worthy pastor was an old man. whose 

venerable countenance breathed an apostolic 
) sanctity. His zeal, his virtues, his simple 
) manners, his extensive knowledge, but espe- 
cially his inexhaustible charity, had merited 
for him the confidence and gained the hearts 
of all the faithful of his parish. He was en- 
gaged in writing a letter when he saw Madam 
De Linden enter, holding the little Sophia by 
the hand. He immediately arose and saluted 
the noble lady in a gentle and courteous man- 
ner. Madam De Linden related to him the 
manner in which she became acquainted with 
the child. Then, turning to the girl, she re- 
quested her to stand aside for a few moments, 
as she had something particular to tell the 
reverend pastor. 

“Reverend father,” said the lady, when 
they were alone, “I have the intention of tak- 
ing upon myself the care of this little girl and 
of becoming her mother. I am a widow: all 


- 
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dor and innocence which sparkled in her( my children died when young. My heart tells 
eyes swollen with tears, moved the heart of ) me that I will be able to watch over this child 
the generous lady. She cast upon the orphan ( with all that tenderness which I had for my 
a look of affection like that of the most ten-) own children. However, before determining, 


der mother, and said to her: “I believe that 
God has heard you, my dear. Cherish your 
virtuous sentiments and persevere in your 
good resolutions: yes, be always good and 
pious, and have no more uneasiness. You 
deserve to be assisted. Give me your hand 
and come with me.” 

The little girl regarded the strange lady 
with an air of astonishment, and hesitated for 
a moment. ‘ Whither do you wish to lead 
me?” said she. ‘I dare not follow you; it is 
growing late, and I must return home.” 

—<I am particularly acquainted with the 


} 

I desire to know if you advise me to act thus: 
you know the little girl, you have known her 
parents; tell me, I beseech you, what you 
think of my project. I wish to mark my pas- 
sage through this vale of tears with a merito- 
rious act of beneficence and charity. Do you 
think this child worthy of what I can do for 
her? I leave it to you.” 

Raising towards heaven his clasped hands, 
and his eyes glistening with tears of joy, the 
pious old man exclaimed: ‘* May Providence 
be blessed forever! Ah! madam, how happy 
I am to be able to assure you that you could 
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not do a greater work of charity, and that it 
would be very difficult to find an object more 
worthy of your benefits, a being more mild | 
and docile, more discreet and interesting than 
the little Sophia. Her father and mother were 
the most clever people in the world ; they were 
always remarkable for their excellent qualities 
and for a truly Christian conduct. They have 
given to this little girl, who was their only 
child, an excellent education. What a pity 
they had not time to perfect what they had so 
well begun! How lively was the grief of 
these inestimable parents when they were 
about to depart from this world! No, never 
will I forget with what solicitude, in her last 
moments, the poor mother regarded her child 
whom she so tenderly loved, seeing her weep- ? 
ing and distracted at the side of her death bed. 
Then suddenly with what an expression of 
confidence did she raise her eyes towards hea- | 
ven in pronouncing those remarkable words, , 
‘Almighty God! you will be her father, her | 
protector ; you will provide another mother for 
my daughter. I have this consoling convic- | 
tion, and I die satisfied with her lot.’ 
«The prayers of that virtuous woman have 
been heard, her prediction is going to be ac- | 


lady, whose hands she grasped and repeatedly 


pressed to her lips. 

—<See, my child,” continued the pastor, 
‘«* how much care God takes of you! When your 
poor mother was on her deathbed, Divine 
Providence had already brought hither, with- 
out our knowing it, this lady, who was here- 
after to hold the place of your mother, and 
God has not permitted that she should leave 
the city without having found and adopted 
you. Recognize in this circumstance the pa- 
ternal goodness of God who watches over you. 
Love with your whole soul, that Father who 
is so good, so merciful, whose protection over 
you is so visible, always have confidence in 
him and keep his commandments. Be with 
respect to this lady who wishes to adopt you, 


'as affectionate and submissive a child as you 


were to that mother who bore you and whom 
God has taken from you. Then Madam De 
Linden your benefactress will felicitate her- 
self on having done some good, she will cherish 


you and you can always be happy in your 


condition. Hear also one other advice: per- 


haps the future has other misfortunes in store 


for you, for here below no one is free from the 


\ sorrows and miseries of this life; remember, 


complished. Yes, madam, it is evident that ) when you will be in trouble, to pray to God 
God has chosen you to be a second mother to ) with that lively faith, that filial confidence 
the good Sophia. It is not by chance, madam, ) ) which you evinced when you were praying in 
but by a special direction of God that you | our church, _ rest assured that God will not 
have been obliged to come to the capital; it) abandon you.” 
is God who has inspired you with the idea of / On the next day, the pastor summoned to- 
visiting the Cathedral once more before your ) gether all the uncles and cousins of the child. 
departure, in order to discover to you this (THey by no means opposed the design of 
poor and interesting orphan. All this is evi- ) Madam De Linden, in adopting the poor or- 
dently the work of the finger of God. May} phan; on the contrary, -they manifested the 
his divine Providence be blessed and thanked | greatest joy on learning this happy news, and 
forever !”” cheerfully consented to the plan. Their satis- 
After this the venerable pastor called the faction was increased, when Madam De Lin- 
poor orphan, and said toher: ** Look, Sophia, den said that she would take the little girl with 
here is a pious, rich and respectable lady, who ) what she had on her person, and would leave 
wishes to become your second mother. It is ) to them and to their children the furniture with 
an extraordinary favor that God grants you. ( all the other property belonging to her father 
Do you consent to follow her and promise to ) and mother, as well as the clothing of Sophia. 





become her affectionate, obedient and devoted / ) The latter desired only to keep some books of 
child?” devotion which had belonged to her mother, 

— Oh! yes,” answered Sophia in a trans- ) and which they very willingly gave her. 
port, and she immediately began to weep for! Early the next morning Madam De Linden 
joy. Her tears did not permit her to speak ; but ) with Sophia entered her carriage and took the 
her looks expressed her gratitude to the noble ( road leading to her country seat. 
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The generous Benefactress. in white and red. On the other side, were 
perceived in the distance the pointed spires of 
the neighboring villages rising above the whit- 
ened cottages ; fields with their waving crops, 
verdant prairies bounded by hills covered with 
vineyards and magnificent forests which form- 
ed a beautiful and varied landscape, and gave 
to this country a truly enchanting aspect. 
Sophia fell on her knees and again returned 
thanks to God for having led her to a home so 
agreeable in itself, and still more agreeable on 
account of the mild and pleasing manners of 
the virtuous lady of the mansion. 

This lady was really for Sophia a mother 
full of tenderness and solicitude. The amia- 
ble child also was attached to Madam De Lin- 
den with a true affection; she sought to read 
in her eyes her slightest wish, and anticipated 
with eagerness her least desires. Frequently 
Madam De Linden had not time to give her 
little orders before Sophia ran to seek the ob- 
ject desired. She was so pious, so obedient, 
so candid, and so modest, that her adoptive 
mother loved her more and more every day. 

This inestimable lady had established in the 
neighborhood of her residence a school for the 
children of the village; and thanks to her 
beneficence, this schaat was well governed. 
Although Sophia could already read well, and 
was commencing to write and calculate toler- 

ably, Madam De Linden sent her there for her 
further improvement, and the child distin- 
guished herself by her untiring application, 
by her docility, by her good deportment, and 
made rapid progress in every thing they taught 
her. As to religious instruction, it was given 
to her as well as to the other scholars, by the 
parish priest of the village, a venerable old 
man, who visited the scheol almost every day, 
and was a true friend of the children. Not only 
was Sophia the most assiduous and the most 
attentive at catechism, but moreover, on her 
return home, she endeavored to put in prac- 
tice all the good instructions she had heard. 

During the intervals between the hours of 
study, Sophia was obliged, as much as her 


CHAPTER IV. so laden with blossoms, that the hill on which 
they stood appeared like a mountain decked 
THE night was already much advanced when 
Madam De Linden, accompanied by Sophia, 
reached her residence. As she was expected 
to return, supper had been prepared some 
time before her arrival. Madam De Linden 
seated herself at table, placed Sophia by her 
side, and offered her something from the sev- 
eral dishes set before them. When the even- 
ing meal was over, she conducted her toa small 
but very neat apartment, adjoining her own 
chamber. Henceforward, she said to her, this 
will be your chamber. As it is the first night 
you are going to pass here, you should make 
your evening prayer with a particular fervor, 
in order to consecrate to God the abode you 
are to occupy for the future. Beseech him to 
be always with you and to bless your sojourn 
in my house. Good night, my child, sleep 
well, and do not forget to put out the light. 

The gentleness and kindness of her bene- 
factress, and still more, the paternal solicitude 
of God in her regard, filled poor Sophia with 
the most lively gratitude. She devoutly said 
her night prayers, thanked God for having 
given her a second mother, and fell asleep 
with her hands joined and her eyes bathed in 
tears of gratitude. 

The next day, on awaking, she had new 
motives for rejoicing and praising God. In 
the city, the poor little girl and her ern) 
had occupied in a crooked and narrow lane, a 
miserable hovel, on which the rays of the sun 
never fell. But here, in this magnificent man- 
sion, what a difference! Every thing seemed 
to smile upon her; she was awakened from 
sleep by the rising sun that darted his glad- 
dening beams through her window. 

Sophia immediately arose, said her morning 
prayers, dressed herself, stood at the window 
and remained in an ecstacy at the new scene 
which presented itself to her view. It was 
the country arrayed in all the charms of spring. 
In one part of the garden, situated at the foot 
of the mansion, were seen plants and vegeta- 
bles whose various shades of verdure delighted 
the eye; in another, flowers of every descrip- | strength permitted, to assist in cooking and to 
tion exhibited their brilliant hues. On one) work in the garden, as well to familiarize 

herself at an early age with all the duties of 


side lay the orchard, the trees of which were 
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housekeeping, as to contract from her child- 
hood industrious habits. When, in the course 
of the day, there was nothing to be done about 
the house, Madam De Linden, wishing to com- 
plete her education, taught her to knit, to em- 
broider, to sew, to mark linen, in a word every 
thing that it was requisite for a good mistress 
of a house to know. During these lessons as 
also during their frequent walks, the instruc- 
tive and interesting as well as pious conversa- 
tion of the noble lady developed the under- 
standing of Sophia, rectified her judgment, 
gave her a thousand useful counsels, and in- 
spired her with that love of order and pro- 
priety, that domestic vigilance, that attention 
to prudent management, which are so requisite 
zor the good government of a household. 

Madam De Linden gave a complete ward- 
robe to Sophia. Every thing in it was be- 
coming and neat, but simple and suited to 
the rank of the orphan. “ We must not,” said 
the pious benefactress, “ clothe ourselves with 
garments above our condition. If the daughter 
of an humble farmer should dress like a coun- 
tess, men of her rank would find her too ele- 
gant for them, whilst those of a superior rank 
would regard her as one out of her sphere, 
undeserving their addresses, and she would 
therefore find it difficult to meet her match.” 

Sophia increased in wisdom and virtue un- 
der the direction of so prudent an instructress, 
and in her humble garments she was the per- 
fect image of innocence and modesty. She 
was as pure as the lily and more blooming 
than the rose, for never had the noxious breath 
of vice found access to her heart. Many a 
young lady of noble birth and richly aitired, 
but whose spiritual beauty was more or less 
sullied by the contaminations of the world, 
envied the loveliness and natural charms of 
that admirable child. 


CHAPTER V. 
The grateful Orphan. 


Sopura had thus lived ten short and happy 
years with Madam De Linden when the latter 
fell sick. In this sad situation, that affection- 
ate daughter did not fail to attend on her ben- 


would have evinced for her own mother. Her 
solicitude for her sick patroness enabled her to 
anticipate her least desires and wants, and the 
promptitude with which she satisfied them 
proved the sincerity of the affection by which 
she was actuated; she knew so well how to 
moderate the tone of her voice and step lightly 
across the floor, that the good lady was never 
disturbed. Madam De Linden liked to see no 
one about her but Sophia; it was by her she 
preferred to be nursed. Frequently Sophia 
passed whole nights on a cot near the bed of 
her adoptive mother: she even appeared watch- 
ful in her sleep, so that at the slightest motion 
or the least call, she awoke and approached 
her benefactress to receive her orders or inter- 
pret her wants. Although the illness of Ma- 
dam De Linden continued for a long time, stil: 
her affectionate child (for so I may justly term 
Sophia) was never weary of bestowing on her 
the most tender care and attention. 

Madam De Linden knew how to appreciate 
this truly filial conduct, and she blessed the 
day on which she met with Sophia. Aftersome 
time it happened that on a certain night, dur- 
ing a very severe winter, Madain De Linden 
asked for a cup of tea. Sophia hastened to the 
kitchen ; in order to disturb no one, and rot to 
lose any time, she lighted the fire herself, and 
prepared the desired drink. When she brought 
it, the poor child was shivering with cold. 
Madam De Linden, after having drunk the tea, 
handed the cup to her and said: “ Dear Sophia, 
you do a great deal for me; a child could not 
have bestowed more tenderness and care upon 
her mother. God will bless you, and I myself 
hope to reward you. Although no price can 
be set upon filial love, still I wish to prove to 
you that I am not ungrateful, and hence I did 
not forget you in dictating my will; I be- 
queath to you a sum sufficient to put you out 
of all danger of want, and one day to set you 
up in the world; you will know my plans 
after my death.” 

These words drew tears from Sophia, who 
conjured her benefactress not to speak of that 
sorrowful moment. 

But this excellent lady answered: ‘ weep 


‘not, my dear child, death is not so dreadful as 


it appears ; it is a stern friend, it is true, but 


efactress with as much love and ardor, as she § after all it is a friend that delivers us from the 
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prison where we suffer, I mean to say from our ( ments, his words are to me a source of the 
perishable bodies, and opens to us the entrance ) greatest hope and comfort. Did he not say to 
toa better world. I am rejoiced beforehand ( his disciples: In my Father’s house there are 
at the happy thought of seeing that God of in- |! many mansions. If not, I would have.told you ; 
finite goodness, whom I know only by faith. / because I goto prepare a place for you? These 
Continue, dear Sophia, to be sincerely pious | are his words, and I think my place is ready. 
and to walk always in the path of virtue, love ) My Saviour is coming and calls me, and I fol- 
with all your soul that divine Saviour who | low him with joy.” 
died upon a cross for the love of us. Apply) Madam De Linden desired to say more, but 
yourself constantly to the practice of what is ( her weakness, continuing to augment, did not 
good, shun evil, and death will have no pain ) permit her to go on with so edifying a dis- 
nor bitterness for you. To the eyes of a { COUTSE ; she could only pronounce in an almost 
Christian it is nothing frightful to see oneself ) inaudible tone these words: <<‘ Father, into thy 
delivered from the sufferings of this vale of ) hands I commend my spirit ;” and her debility 
tears in order to pass to a better life.” increased more and more, and she closed her 

Madam De Linden remained silent for some ) eyes. 
moments. She heldin her hand alittle wooden { Poor Sophia, being much alarmed, awoke 
crucifix, very skilfully wrought, and pressing ) the inmates of the house; they immediately 
to her lips this sacred symbol of salvation, she brought the pastor, who heard her confession, 
said with a profound and religious emotion: ) administered to her the sacraments of the 
“Until now I could contemplate only the ( Church, and remained by her bedside reciting 
image of my Redeemer; but soon, O inex- \ the prayers for her departing soul. She then 
pressible happiness! O unbounded felicity! / opened her eyes and made him a sign that she 
soon I shall see him face to face. But when \ understood him. They who were present 
T look upon this image methinks I witness the ) could perceive that she united silently in the 
bloody scenes of Calvary renewed, I behold | prayers that were offered for her. One hour 
his sacred body bleeding on the cross, I see ) after, this pious and holy lady reposed in the 
the ground impurpled with his redeeming (sleep of eternal peace, and Sophia wept as 
blood, I hear him breathe the prayer for his ) bitterly as she had once done over the cold 
persecutors, and the words ‘it is consum- ( and lifeless remains of her own dear mother. 
mated’ break upon my ears. 

‘* Believe me, dear Sophia,” added she after 
a moment’s silence, “‘ yes, the divine Jesus CHAPTER VI. 
has always been my best friend, my most ten- 
der father, during the long years of my life ; 
my heart has often experienced it; and never) As Madam De Linden was held in venera- 
have I passed more happy moments than (tion in all the country, and the poor lostin her 
when I meditated on his holy word and the ) their kindest benefactress, a crowd of persons 
sublime example which he has given us; ( of all conditions attended her funeral, shedding 
when I recalled to my mind his infinite love ; ) tears of the bitterest regret ; every mouth was 
and in prayer poured out the sufferings of my ( eloquent in her praise. There was also a large 
soul into his paternal bosom. I now feel number of her relations who assisted at her 
more sensibly than ever that there is no salva- ) funeral obsequies. 
tion for us except by faith in his mercy and} After this sad ceremony, the family were as- 
by the accomplishment of the precepts of re- ) sembled in order to be present at the opening 
ligion. When in our troubles and misfortunes { of her last will, which had been placed in the 
we have recourse to him with a firm and pious ) hands of a notary. 
confidence, he will not leave us without con- There was in favor of Sophia a bequest of 
solation, and this is the reason, my dear So- ) two thousand crowns, the interest of which 
phia,” added she in a feebler tone of voice, / was to run from the day on which the will 
“this is the reason why, in these my last mo- \ was opened. The principal was designed for 
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her dowry. Sophia had, moreover, the right ) the clauses of the will, that in leaving to So- 
of choosing among the jewels of the deceased, ( phia the liberty of choosing, her benefactress 
after mature consideration and reflection, the | recommended her to reflect maturely, and not 
article that should please her the most. act precipitately. This is the reason why I 
Several of the relations of Madam De Linden } wish to give her time to think about it. She 
were struck with amazement when they heard / can also consult some prudent friends ; tomor- 
that two thousand crowns had been bequeathed { row she will let us know the object which she 
to a poor girl whom she had raised through } desires, and I will give it to her.” After the 
charity. They were little satisfied with this ‘honest notary had thus declared his opinion, 
arrangement, and they openly complained of it. / they separated, but all were not satisfied ; some 
But what most afflicted the young ladies, the ‘ of the heirs manifested their dissatisfaction by 
relations of the deceased, was the right which / their murmurs, and it was expected that on the 
Sophia had of selecting one of the jewels \ following day there would be some fierce con- 
among the different objects which had belonged ? tention. 
to their aunt; they were already afraid of los-' In the meantime Sophia appeared to be 
ing one of the richest prizes. On the day ¢ undetermined, but it was not for want of ad- 
appointed for the choice, one of these ladies, ) visers. All the servants of the mansion were 
affecting to act a most friendly part, said to § eager to counsel her; one praised one thing, 
Sophia: “look, my dear, were I in your place ? another, another thing. The cook was press- 
I would choose this beautiful gown which our 5 ing her to ask a brilliant diamond ring which 
aunt has worn but seldom; see how well it ( she herself had always admired, or a necklace 
is made, it will become you wonderfully; it ) of magnificent pearls, one of the richest jewels 
was the wedding garment of our good aunt; {of the deceased. The old gardener maintained 
God knows how much it cost, for it is made of 2 on the contrary that the portrait of Madam De 
the dearest stuff and is so splendidly embroid- ‘ Linden, a most beautiful miniature, set ina 
ered! we could not see any thing finer ! it will ( medallion of gold studded with diamonds, was 
one day be your wedding dress.” most suitable for Sophia asa keepsake. On 
But one of the relatives, Mr. De Hagen, a ( the other hand the servants and chambermaids 
veteran officer retired from service, a frank and ) of the heirs affirmed that their masters would 
upright man, stepped forward and said : «don’t ( not permit Sophia to take such a jewel; that 
deceive this poor child, and put an end to your ) besides, the daughter of a poor and humble 
foolish talk; this robe is no wise suited to a ( citizen could not wear it; according to them, 
girl of her age and condition. Besides you } it was impossible that her mistress ever dream- 
ought not to meddle with this matter, it is for (ed of making her such a gift. 
her to choose.” The young persons, however, The next day when the heirs met again, the 
were vexed with him and took all the pains (notary and justice of the peace had gathered 
imaginable to induce Sophia to select some §and set in order, upon a table covered with 
article of little value, which they extolled as ) a green cloth, all the jewels of the deceased ; 
something very precious. hair pins, ear rings enriched with jewels, 
Sophia was almost distracted by so many ) gold chains, bracelets, as well as the diamond 
different counsels; she appeared uncertain (ring, the pearl necklace and the rich medal- 
about what choice to make. Finally the exe-) lion. ‘ Examine all this: well,” said the no- 
cutor of the will said: «‘ Sophia is a poor or- ( tary to Sophia, “you can choose among all 
phan, it is my duty to defend her interests. ) these objects that which will please you the 
In this collection there are jewels set in gold, { most; no one has a right to oppose you; you 
and of great value. The intention of Madam ) have only to consult your own taste.” 
De Linden, I well know, and besides it is) Nevertheless the greater part of the heirs 
clearly expressed in the will, was to leave § were much displeased with these observations 
Sophia something valuable which would be of ) which would embolden the orphan to take 
service to her, should she ever happen to be | what they themselves coveted, and appeared 
in want. It is also wisely remarked in one of ) ready to dispute her right to all the objects of 
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any value ; some of the young ladies still more ( noble mistress; but among themselves they 


irritated, darted menacing looks at poor Sophia. 

Sophia took notice of it, and her generous 
heart was sorely afflicted. This egotism, this 
base cupidity, domineering in such a degree 
over the soul of the relatives of the good and 
virtuous Madam De Linden, appeared to her 
an outrage to her memory, a scandal which 
she wished to check. Ladies,” said the 
modest girl to them, “I am not looking for 
an object of great pecuniary value. The 
least trifle, since it has belonged to my bene- 
factress, will be in my eyes of an inestimable 
price. My beloved mistress has shown me a 
thousand kindnesses ; she has deigned to pro- 
vide for the future by bequeathing me a con- 
siderable sum ; these are sufficiently fine keep- 
sakes, and I would never have dared to lay 
claim to any others, had she not made known 
her last wish in this regard. Since, then, I 
am free to choose, I beg you to give me the 
little wooden cross which she so often pressed 
to her lips in the hour of death, and which 
she bathed with her tears when she was about 
to pass to a better life. If I have the happi- 
ness of remaining faithful to her excellent 
advice, I will easily do without gold and jew- 
els, for she has told me a thousand times, and 
I will never forget it, there are treasures for 
the Christian which far surpass in beauty and 
value all those that are met with here below ; 
may the blessing of my benefactress ever 
remain with me!” 

The relations of Madam De Linden were 
much astonished at, and still more satisfied 
with this choice: they consented very wil- 
lingly to the request of Sophia, and paid her 
the most flattering compliments, observing 
that she gave in this a striking proof of her 
piety, and of her sincere attachment to her 
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laughed at her simplicity and made it a sub- 
ject of jest. 

** You are silly,” said the old cook in go- 
ing out, “for not having chosen a rich jewel. 
Did you not see the signs which I was making 
to you all the time, to point out to you the 
ring and the pearl necklace? You might 
have taken that old wooden crucifix, to which 
they never paid attention, and which no one 
would ever have thought of demanding from 
you. Truly you have not a particle of good 
sense.” 

But the old gardener was of a far different 
opinion. ‘No, my dear Sophia,” said he, 
‘you have not done a foolish thing; you have 
acted in a manner worthy of a Christian ; you 
have proved that you have an excellent heart, 
and that your soul is pious and grateful. Mind, 
this wooden cross will be a greater source of 
happiness to you than ever gold and silver can 
be; and in the times of adversity, as also in 
your last moments, it will be for you an inex- 
haustible fountain of consolations when dia- 
monds and precious stones will be useless peb- 
bles. Remember hereafter what I now tell 
you.” 

Sophia carefully kept in her trunk the little 
wooden cross, regarding it as the most pre- 
cious object in her possession. Whenever 
she saw it she instantly remembered that, for 
the sake of peace, she had contented herself 
with little, and this testimony of her con- 
science was for her a source of real satisfac- 
tion and unmingled happiness. On the con- 
trary, the avarice of the noble relatives of 
the deceased gave rise to long and vexatious 
strifes concerning the jewels, and the large 
estate of their aunt occasioned much more 
disagreement and trouble than enjoyment. 
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DESULTORY SKETCHES OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN MARYLAND. 


BY BERNARD U. CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


No. I. 


T would doubtless be interesting to many 
of the Catholics of the present day, to 
know the history of their respective congre- 
gations; and it is not less due to the memory 
of the evangelical men who planted the seed 
of heavenly truth, than it may be profitable to 
the piety of their children in the faith, to re- 
cord the humble beginnings, the painful labors, 
the generous zeal, and persevering fidelity 
which led to those respectable establishments 
which now adorn the state by their beauty, 
while they improve society by their useful- 
ness. 

With this view, it would be useful to note 
down the reminiscences of our ancients, whose 
pilgrimage drawn nearly to a close, will, in its 
termination, deprive us of many interesting 
facts, and many traits of personal character, as 
edifying to us as they are honorable to our 
fathers. The preservation of such notes in the 
pages of our periodicals, would be placing 
upon record materials for the future historian, 
who without such means, might be unable to 
give to his narrative the precision and spirit 
so much to be desired. How useful to the 
learned Alban Butler was the “ Exordium of 
Citeux,” and to the laborious Bollandists were 
the « Acts’’ of the different religious commu- 
nities. The history of New England is much 
indebted to the private journal of Winthrop, 
and the personal sketches of some of the first 
settlers. 

Maryland has been singularly unfortunate in 
the want of materials of this description. A 
single fact will illustrate this. One of the early 
writers on Maryland, remarked in his history, 
that it does not appear that the first settlers were 
actuated by any zeal for the conversion of the 
natives; and every subsequent historian has 
either repeated the remark, or been entirely 
silent on the subject of the efforts upon chris- 
tianising the Indians. Yet the articles pub- 
lished in the Catholic Almanac for 1840 and 
1841, furnish details, together with authorities 


that record them, of many missions among the 
Indians of Maryland; particularly of the con- 
version of some of their princes, as well as the 
establishment of churches, not only at the town 
of St. Mary’s, but also at Piscataway, Potu- 
puco (Port Tobacco), the mouth of the Pa- 
tuxent, and of the residence of a priest on 
Kent Island. In the Almanac for 1841 are 
given the name and biography of each of the 
zealous missionaries of these infant churches. 
The late learned Dr. Bruté, bishop of Vin- 
cennes, during his long residence in Maryland, 
had collected facts regarding many of the con- 
gregations of this state, and probably, amongst 
his voluminous papers are notes of interest on 
this subject, not to be found elsewhere. 

In the hope of leading to something more 
worthy of the subject, the writer of this article 
purposes to furnish some particulars of the 
origin of the two oldest Catholic congregations 
in Baltimore—those of the CaTHEpRAL and 
St. Patricx’s,—which he collected several 
years ago, principally from verbal statements 
of aged residents in the city, some of whom 
are now no more. 

In the view of ** Baltimore as it was in 1752,” 
an engraved picture of which was published 
‘some few years ago, a brick house with stone 
corners, is represented ;—its location was pro- 
bably near the site of the present court house. 
Here, it is believed, the holy sacrifice of mass 
was first offered in Baltimore. Of this edifice, 
Griffith, in his « Annals of Baltimore,” says : 
“It was erected about 1740, by Mr. Edward 
Fotterall, a gentleman from Ireland, who im- 
ported the materials, and erected the first brick 
house with free-stone corners, the first which 
was two stories without a hip roof, in town.” 
This building was not designed or intended 
fora church, but the proprietor having returned 
to Ireland, where he died, left it in an unfin- 
ished state, and it was a waste and deserted 
house when some of the “ neutral French” or 
Acadians, who had been cruelly expelled from 
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Nova Scotia by the British, arriving in Balti- | locked up the church and kept possession of 


more in the most forlorn condition in 1756, ) the key until 1774—or 1775. Griffith, in his 
took refuge in this deserted house, occupying ( Annals of Baltimore, says, “ by a ludicrous 


such rooms as were habitable.* suit against Ganganelli, pope of Rome, for want 
No Catholic priest resided nearer than Dau- ( of other defendant to recover the advances of 
ghoregan (Carroll’s) Manor, about fifteen miles ) Mr. McNabb, who became a bankrupt, the 
from Baltimore. The priest who was stationed {church was sometime closed, at the com- 
at the Manor occasionally visited Baltimore (mencement of the revolution, and the congre- 
and celebrated mass. A gentleman who was / gation assembled in a private house in South 
one of the congregation in 1768 furnished the ( Charles street, until possession was recov- 
writer with the following particulars : ered.” The manner of re-opening St. Peter’s 
The Rev. Mr. Ashton, who was at that pe- ( was somewhat novel, and partook of the spirit 
riod the resident priest of Carroll’s Manor, \ of the times. 
visited Baltimore once a month forthe purpose (_ A volunteer company, probably in 1775, 
of giving the few Catholics of Baltimore the | which was part of a military force organized 
convenience of attending divine service. On ( to repel the apprehended attacks or incursions 
these occasions he brought with him the vest- ( of Lord Dunmore, governor of Virginia, was 
ments and sacred vessels used in the celebra- ) in Baltimore under the command of Captain 
tion of mass. A room in the lower story of Galbraith. This company was then employed 
Fotterall’s building was prepared for the pur- )in guarding some Scotch malecontents from 
pose. A part of this preparation consisted ’ North Carolina. On Sunday morning some 
in first expelling the hogs which habitually ‘ of the soldiers asked permission of the cap- 
nestled there. A temporary altar of the rudest / tain to go to church; a majority of them de- 
description was erected each time. ‘The con- cided on going to the Roman Catholic Church, 
gregation sometimes consisted of not more ) and on learning that it was closed and the key 
than twenty, and seldom exceeded forty per- ‘ in the possession of Mr. P——, they marched 
sons. These consisted principally of the “neu- ) in a body, with their captain at their head, to 
tral French,” and some few Irish Catholics, ( the residence of this gentleman, and Captain 
among whom were the late Messrs. Patrick ) Galbraith demanded the key of the church. 
Bennet, Robert Walsh and William Stenson. / It so happened that Mr. P—— had fallen un- 
About the year 1770 the Catholics having in- ‘ der suspicion of being disaffected to the cause 
creased in numbers, determined to build a of American independence, and, on seeing a 
church. A lot for this purpose, fronting on body of soldiers halted in front of his house, 
Saratoga and Charles streets, was obtained | he apprehended they were about to make him 
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from Mr. Carroll, and on the north west side prisoner; but on learning their object he 
of it a very plain brick building was erected, ) readily delivered the key to Captain Galbraith. 
of the modest dimensions of about twenty-(The company then moved off, opened the 
five by thirty feet, long known as St. Peter’s ) church, and, after they had satisfied their de- 
church. Mr. John McNabb erected or su-(votion, the Catholics retained possession of 
perintended the building until the walls and ‘ the key and the church until the close of the 
the roof were completed. It is probable that / revolutionary war; after which period the 
the church was then used for the purposes of (sum of two hundred pounds was raised by 
worship although in an unfinished state. Be- subscription, and paid to Mr. P. in discharge 
fore its completion the superintendent failed | of the debt due to him, and he relinquished 
in business, owing a debt on account of the : all claim upon the church. 





building, of two hundred pounds, in Maryland‘ There was no resident pastor at the church 
currency, (about five hundred and forty dol- ) before the year 1784. The Rev. Mr. Phelan, 
lars.) ‘The principal ereditor, Mr. P. » (an Irish priest, passed rapidly through Balti- 
om _ " more, celebrated mass and preached in Eng- 
or a touching account of the expulsion of the lish in St. Peter’s Church, and also preached 
Acadi . N th A - R : il, 18 in . e er Ss Tc > Pp 
1830, mae aa ee in French for the Acadians, who understood 
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Each member, by giving once for all the sum of 
25 cents in favor of the said sanctuary, is entitled 
— his life and after death : 
. To twelve Masses a year, as long as the Holy 
Wishes will be offired in the said Sanctuary. 
2°, Toone monthly communion by the community 
3°. To one way of the cross, monthly. 
4°, To one chaplet of the Sacred Heart a week. 


NOTA — A deceased parent or friend may be made 
to share in the good work, as also any prrson whatever 


in whom we tabs interest, provided the same amount is 
a d@ in his narae. 
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ERECTION OF A CHAPEL DEBICATED TO THE 
ACKED HEART OF JESUS, 
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COUVENT DE JESUS-MARIE. 


St. JOSEPH DE LEVISP. @. 


Promise madé by Our Lord to the Blessed 
Margaret Mury, ia favor of persons devoted to His 
Divine Heart: 


1 will be their assured refuge during life and 
especially at death. 
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English imperfectly. In the year 1782 Count ) he was in the order of Providence to fill the 
Rochambeau returning with his army from (highest place in the American Church, his 
Yorktown halted in Baltimore, where some of ) preparation was the practice of every virtue, 
his troops remained until the close of the war. and the assiduous peformance of every duty, 
The legion of the Duke De Lauzern encamped | with a cheerfulness that was only equalled by 
on the gronnd where the Cathedral now stands, ) his modesty. 

which, as well as that around St. Peter’s, was Before the revolution the Catholics of Amer- 
then covered with forest trees. The chaplains ) ica were dependent on the spiritual jurisdie- 
of the French army frequently celebrated mass ( tion of the bishop (vicar apostolic) of the 
in this place. On one occasion a grand mass London district : but after the revolution there 
was celebrated with great military pomp. / was very little communication between the 
The celebrant was an Irish priest, chaplain to ) bishop and the Catholics on this side of the 
General Count Rochambeau. The bands of Atlantic. Shortly after the war the clergy of 
the French regiments accompanied the sacred \ Maryland and Pennsylvania, convinced of the 
service with solemn music, the officers and necessity of having a superior on the spot, 
soldiers attended in full uniform, and a large ( requested permission of the holy see to choose 
concourse of the people of the town were ) a superior from their own body, which request 
present, so that the small church was not only ( having been acceded to, their unanimous suf- 


crowded, but the spacious yard in front was 
also filled. 


frages centred in the Rev. John Carroll, whose 
nomination was approved by the holy see, and 


St. Peter’s remained in an unfinished state | ample power, even that of administering con- 
until 1783. In the following year the Rev. ) firmation, was immediately conferred upon 


Charles Sewell came to reside in Baltimore, 
having been appointed pastor of St. Peter’s, 


him.* 
In the year 1789, the earliest general meet- 


and was the first resident Catholic priest. (ing of the Roman Catholic clergy of the U. 


) 
The congregation having increased so much ) States of which we find any account, was held 
as to make a larger Church necessary, an ad- )in Baltimore. At that meéting it was decided 


dition to St. Peter’s was built of larger dimen- 
sions than the original Church. 

The Rev. Mr. Sewell was the only pastor 
for two or three years. This respectable 
priest, though a faithful and zealous clergy- 
man, had very moderate abilities as an orator. 
In the year 1786 the Rev. John Carroll was 
stationed at St. Peter’s, and in conjunction 
with Mr. Sewell attended to the laborious du- 


that the sovereign pontiff should be requested 
to establish an episcopal see in Baltimore ; and 
the Rev. Dr. Carroll was recommended as a 
suitable person for the office of chief pastor. 
The request and nomination were acceded to 
at Rome. It became necessary for Dr. Carroll 
to go to Europe to receive consecration; he ac- 
cordingly repaired to England and presented 
himself for that purpose to the Rt. Rev. Chas. 


ties of the mission as parish priest for several ) Walmsley, bishop of Rama, senior vicar apos- 
years. He preached his first sermon in Balti- ) tolic of England.t By invitation of Thomas 
more on the parable of the ten virgins, which } Weld, Esq., the consecration of the new bish- 
was much admired. ‘The classical purity of ) op was performed, during a solemn high mass, 
his composition, the sweetness of his manner, in the elegant chapel of Lulworth castle, on 
and his earnest piety made a deep impression ) Sunday, the 15th August, 1790, and the mu- 
upon his audience ; and on preaching a sec- § nificence of that gentleman omitted nothing 
ond time, soon after, he became a decided that could possibly add dignity to so imposing 
favorite. His sermons were so much admired ( a ceremony. 

that many Protestants attended them with) It was during his short stay in England that 
great satisfaction. This distinguished man, Bishop Carroll met the Rev. Mr. Nagot, who 
whose name is in benediction, seems to have ) had been sent by the superior general of the 
possessed that inherent characteristic of true / Sulpitians from Paris to London, to confer 
greatness which commands respect and ad- 
miration on a first acquaintance. Destined as 


~— 


* Metrop. p. 155. + Cath. Mis. vol.i. p. 114. 
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had become so numerous that, notwithstand- 
ing the organization of St. Patrick’s and St. 
John’s congregations, St. Peter’s was crowded 


with him upon the expediency of establishin oi taanan 
a theological seminary in America. The goo 
bishop encouraged the pious design, and on ') 
the 10th of July, 1791, Rev. Mr. Nagot, with 
several priests of the society, arrived in Balti- high mass, although several masses were cele- 
more, and founded the Seminary of St. Ma- ) brated at different hours in the morning. Ne- 
ry’s. During their voyage they were accom- { cessity demanded the erection of a larger 
panied by the celebrated Chateaubriand, : Church, and the good bishop laid the corner 


§ 
d 


to excess on Sundays and holidays, at the 


a young man, on a visit to America. stone of the present Cathedral on the 7th of 
The foundation of this excellent seminary, ) July, 1806. In 1808 episcopal sees were es- 
the nursery of so many good priests, pro-? tablished at Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
duced the happiest results for religion and let- and Bardstown, and Baltimore was erected 
ters, and soon led to the establishment of that ) into a metropolitan Church, by which arrange- 
noble literary institution, St. Mary’s College. { ment Dr. Carroll was invested with the dig- 
On his return to America, Bishop Carroll ) nity of archbishop. 
entered upon his responsible duties with ardor( Before the year 1810, when the newly ap- 
and success. It may be interesting to observe ) pointed bishops were consecrated, there were 
that at this time the whole thirteen original / only two prelates in the United States, Dr. 
states ,were included in his diocess. ‘There {Carroll and his coadjutor; now there are 
were nineteen priests in Maryland and five in ) twenty bishops and one archbishop. Since 
Pennsylvania. The number of Catholics at ( the year 1821, when the Cathedral was dedi- 
this period in Maryland amounted to about) cated to the worship of the Almighty, several 
sixteen thousand, dispersed chiefly through provincial councils have been held init. At 
the country. In Pennsylvania there were ) the last, which was assembled in 1840, there 
about seven thousand, and other places about ( were present one archbishop, twelve bishops, 
fifteen hundred, not including the Canadians ) and twenty-four priests. How grand and im- 
or French west of the Ohio. posing was this spectacle, and what a contrast 
In 1791 a diocesan synod was held by Bish- ) did it form with the resources and the ceremo- 
op Carroll in Baltimore, at which several de- ? nial of the American Church as they existed 
crees of discipline were enacted. This synod } but a few years before! After the dedication 
was attended by twenty priests. - the Cathedral, divine service was not per- 
Some time after this period a very painful ( formed in St. Peter’s Church on Sundays for 
duty devolved upon the bishop by the miscon- ) several years: subsequently, however, this 
duct of a German or Dutch priest, named Church was opened on Sundays, until of late 
John Baptist Cousy, who, being irregular, ) it was removed by the board of trustees with 
was suspended by him. Cousy was refracto-( the approbation of the Most Rev. Archbishop. 
ry, and, having assembled some of his coun- ) The erection of several new Churches in the 
trymen, said mass in an old house formerly? city, and the ample space afforded in the Ca- 
used as a theatre. Dr. Carroll at iength re- thedral, together with the necessity of pro- 
solved to excommunicate him, and on the) viding a school for the male children of the 
congregation, were deemed sufficient reasons 
for dispensing with St. Peter’s as a Church.* 
On its former site a noble building is in pro- 
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appointed day preached on the occasion, 

taking his text from 2 Cor. iii., and manifest- ) 

ed great sensibility. Sentence of excommuni- 

cation was formally pronounced against Cousy, ; gress of erection, destined for the purposes of 

whose followers immediately deserted him. a Catholic school. It will be constructed in 
In St. Peter’s Church, in the year 1800, the ) the Gothic style, and its dimensions will be 

Rev. Leonard Neale was consecrated bishop 127 feet long and 50 in width. 

of Gortyna and coadjutor cum jure successionis ) 

to the Rt. Rev. John Carroll. )  * St. Peter’s was situated not more than sixty 
Fr muy sean S Ptr was the Cte Ys cy a Ce 

dral Church of Baltimore, but the ‘Catholies most convenient location for the school-house. 
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Although the venerable patriarch who laid? 


the foundation stone of the Cathedral did not 
live to witness the dedication of this stately 
edifice, his zeal, enterprise and piety survive 
in this noble legacy to the Catholics of the 
present day. Who that remembers Bishop 
Carroll can think of his venerable person and 
his many virtues without emotion? To the 
exalted qualifications of the good priest and 
bishop he added the warm patriotism of a gen- 
uine American, the suavity and refinement of 
a polished gentleman, and the attainments of 
an accomplished scholar. Active in every 
measure that was adopted to promote science 
and advance education, as well as prompt and 
assiduous in every effort to relieve the poor 
and comfort the afflicted, he was a universal 
favorite. In social intercourse he knew no 
difference of creeds, and he cherished among 
his warm friends many who were conspicu- 
ous for their attachment and devotion to doc- 
trines and forms of faith, widely differing from 
those which he professed. No man could 
better exemplify the consistency of sincere 
humility of heart with true dignity of charac- 
ter and manners, or the possession of the 
highest intellectual endowments with the most 
modest deportment. 


«© He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken and persuading ; 
And to those that sought him sweet as summer.”’ 


Full of years and good works, the venera- 
ble Archbishop Carroll surrendered his soul to 
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ceeded by the Most Rev. Leonard Neale, who 
survived him only a few months. Upon his 
demise the Most Rev. Ambrose Mareschal 
was appointed to the metropolitan chair, which 
he occupied for twelve years, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Most Rev. James Whitfield, 
who died in October, 1834, leaving the arch- 
diocess to the charge of his coadjutor, the 
Most Rev. Samuel Eccleston,* by whom the 
affairs of the Church are now wisely and 
prosperously administered. 

How thrilling are the reminiscences of the 
elder Catholics of Baltimore, who, while they 
unite in the celebration of the sublime myste- 
ries of our holy religion with so much splen- 
dor and imposing ceremony in the Cathedral, 
recall to their mind the little church in which 
Bishop Carroll presided, where the poverty of 
the vestments and the plainness of the altar 
seemed rather adapted to the size of the 
church than the character of the congregation 
or the dignity of the office. True, that small 
sanctuary was filled with a constellation of 
bright stars, as the Nagots, Garniers, Du- 
bourgs, Davids, Flagets, Maréschals, and 
others, whose subsequent career, as useful as 
brilliant, shed light and blessings in its course. 
And while the memory dwells upon the labors 
of those apostles, is not the predominant sen- 
timent that of gratitude to God, who has 
blessed such humble beginnings with such 
glorious results, and has hallowed the names 
of those holy men in the abundant fruits of 
their virtue and zeal! 


his Maker on the 3d of December, 1815, in / * ° 


the eightieth year of his age, and was suc- 


* Consecrated on the 14th September, 1834. 
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Rome.—Letters apostolic of our most holy 
father Gregory XVI., by divine Providence 
pope: in which are recommended and or- 
dained public prayers on account of the un- 
happy state of religion in the kingdom of 
Spain, together with a grant of a plenary in- 
dulgence in the form of a jubilee :— 
‘ Gregory XVI.—For perpetual commemora- 





tion —The cause of the Catholic religion, 
committed to our lowliness by the Supreme 
Prince of pastors, and most loving repairer of 
the human race, Christ Jesus, and the charity 
with which we follow all ‘nations, press and 
urge us so intimately that we cannot ever pass 
over any thing which we may understand to 
pertain towards keeping in integrity the de- 
posit of the faith, and driving from before us 
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what is pernicious to souls. With what grief 
of mind we have been forced to deplore, for 
many years past, the most sad vicissitudes of 
the Church in Spain, is now, indeed, most 
clearly ascertained. Verily that people has 
not varied from the most holy teaching of its 
fathers, and is, with all its might, addicted to 
the orthodox faith; its clergy, for the most 
part, fight strenuously the battles of the Lord ; 
and almost all its holy prelates, albeit harassed 
in a manner to excite pity, nay, even though 
expelled and afflicted with the severest suffer- 
ings, exert themselves, according to their 
strength, in giving care to the salvation of 
their own flocks. Nevertheless, men of per- 
dition, and those too not few in number, are 
found there, who, joined together in nefarious 
association, and, like the waves of a wild sea 
vomiting forth confusion, carry on a most foul 
war against Christ and his saints, and combine 
their endeavors impiously to turn out the Cath- 
olic religion, on which the greatest detriment 
has already been inflicted. 

We indeed, according to the duty of our 
ministry, raising up our apostolic voice, have 
not omitted publicly to lament the most griev- 
ous wounds dealt to the Church by the govern- 
ment of Madrid ; and we have declared plainly 
null and void all acts promulgated by the civil 
power against the rights and laws of the 
Church herself. We have, moreover, with all 
signification of grief, vehemently complained 
of the most atrocious calamities and injuries 
offered to our venerable brothers the bishops of 
that kingdom, and the sacred persons of each 
order of the clergy, as well as of the abomina- 
tions established in the sacred place, and the 
ecclesiastical goods that have been sacrile- 
giously despoiled, put up to auction, and ad- 
judged to the public treasury; at the same 
time, recalling to the memories of those con- 
cerned the penalties and censures incurred at 
once by the mere act which the apostolic con- 
stitution and the Oecumenic councils inflict 
on those who do not fear to perpetrate such 
crimes. And this duty of our apostolic office 
we took care to have once and again per- 
formed, in each of two allocutions held to our 
venerable brothers the cardinals of the holy 
Roman Church, in the kalends of February, 
in the year 1836, and the kalends of March of 


the year 1841; which, indeed, we ordered to 
be printed, that there might exist that peren- 
nial monument of our apostolic solicitude and 
reprobation. 

We were raised to a hope that our voice, 
which was bursting forth from the most af- 
flicted heart of the common father of all the 
faithful, would be heard, and that, through the 
iteration of our admonitions and expostula- 
tions, the harsh persecution of the Catholic 
religion might cease. For this cause we have 
assuredly never omitted, prostrated nights and 
days at the foot of Him that was crucified, 
amid many tears and groans, and in humility 
of heart, to pray that, for his immeasurable 
mercy, he would be pleased to streteh forth a 
helping hand to the laboring nation of Spain, 
and show the light of his truth to the wander- 
ers, that they might return to the ways of jus- 
tice. But in the inscrutable divine judgment 
no event has as yet answered our hope; nay, 
we daily behold evils so increase throughout 
those most extensive regions, that it would 
appear as though utter destruction to the Cath- 
olic religion were being openly planned. 
For, passing over in silence very many other 
things sufficiently ascertained, which have 
been there most recently decreed or actually 
executed against the most holy laws of the 
Church and the rights of the apostolic see, we 
grieve that things have reached such a degree 
of wickedness that, by malice‘ truly diaboli- 
cal, an execrable law has been proposed in 
the supreme assembly of the kingdom, the 
chief object of which is that lawful ecclesias- 
tical authority be abolished, and the impious 
opinion become law, that lay authority, by 
virtue of its supreme jurisdiction, has domin- 
ion over the Church herself and her affairs. 

In fact, it is determined by that law that no 
account of the apostolic see shall be held by 
the Spanish nation; that all communication 
with it for all manner of graces, indultos, and 
concessions shall be intercepted, and that those 
who contravene this prescript shall be severe- 
ly punished. It is also decreed that letters 
apostolic and other rescripts issued by the 
same holy see, unless they shall have been 
demanded by Spain, shall not only not be kept 
and want all efficacy, but that they shall be 
denounced to the civil authority in the short- 
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est interval of time, by those whom they shall ( each, our venerable brothers, the patriarchs, 
reach, that by it they may be delivered to the ‘ primates, archbishops, bishops, wherever and 
government; and for those who shall violate ) whithersoever the Catholic world extends, 
this prescript a penalty also is fixed; it is (having favor and communion with this holy 
moreover ordained that impediments of matri- ) see, by that charity in which we are one in 
mony shall be subject to the bishops, until a ( the Lord, and by that faith by which we co- 
code of civil laws shall establish a distinction ) alesce into one body, that, mingling their tears 
between the contract and the sacrament of / with ours, they unanimously strive to bend 
matrimony ; that no cause involving religious | the divine wrath, and implore the mercy of 
matters shall be sent from Spain to Rome; ) the omnipotent God for the unhappy Spanish 
and that in no time shall a nuncio or legate of ( nation, and earnestly study to inflame the 
this holy see be there admitted with the power ) clergy and people to assiduous prayer for the 
of granting graces or dispensations, even gra- (same object. We will and command, more- 
tuitously. What more! The most sacred ) over, that each our venerable brothers, the 
right of the Roman pontiff to confirm or re- { archbishops and bishops within our pontifical 
ject the bishops elected in Spain is plainly § sovereignty, in such manner as they shall 
excluded; and the punishment of exile is to ) deem most expedient in the Lord, have a care 
be inflicted as well on all priests designated to § that public supplications be addressed to the 
any episcopal church, who shall seek confirm- ) Father of mercies that, for the sake of the 
ation or letters apostolic from this holy see, ( blood of his Son, which was shed for all, the 
as on all metropolitans who shall demand the ) days of temptation may be shortened in the 
pallium from it. After this it is indeed to be ( kingdom of Spain. And that God may more 
wondered at that the Roman pontiff himself is ) easily incline his ear to our prayers, let all 
in that law asserted to be, as it were, the cen- ( suppliantly approach the virgin mother of 
tre of the Church, since room for communica- § God, the most powerful protectress of the 
tion with him is not left, save by the license ) Church, our most loving mother to all, and 
and under the inspection of the government. (the most faithful patron of Spain; let them 

Desiring, then, with all our might to re- ) seek further the suffrages of the prince of the 
strain, as much as in us lies, the evils which ( apostles, whom Christ made the rock of this 
in this great perturbation of the Catholic re- ) Church, against which the gates of hell shall 
ligion throughout Spain are there growing ( not prevail; also those of all in heaven, espe- 
more heavy; and to give our assistance to ‘ cially those who have made Spain illustrious 
those most dear of the faithful, who, long since, ) by their virtue, sanctity, and miracles. In 
are stretching forth suppliant hands towards \ order that each of the faithful, of every order, 
us, we have determined, after the example of ) degree and condition, may persevere in prayer 
our predecessors, to resort to the prayers of ( and supplication, with more fervent charity, 
the universal Church, and most studiously to ) and with riper fruit, we have determined to 
excite the piety of all Catholics towards that ( proffer, with a liberal hand, the treasures of 
nation. And certainly, as no one can be sepa- | heavenly gifts. Hence, we grant a plenary 
rated from participation in this sadness, and (indulgence in the form of a jubilee, to be 
as in such peril of religion and faith the cause | gained by all the faithful of Christ who, duly 
of grief is the same to all, the manner of as- ) purified by sacramental confession, and re- 
sistance of all ought equally to be one and the | freshed by the most holy eucharist, shall be 
same. Therefore, while we renew and con- ) present at least three times at solemn suppli- 
firm, by these letters apostolic, the complaints ( cations, to be appointed by the proper ordina- 
and expostulations published in the allocu-) ry of each, and shall fervently pray, on the 
tions that have been mentioned, and abrogate / account above mentioned, three times within 
and declare to be of no force all acts hitherto § fifteen days, in churches to be designated by 
done by the government of Madrid against ; the ordinaries themselves. 
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the rights and dignity of the Church and of { We trust that it will be, that the angels of 
this most holy see, we again and again exhort peace, holding the golden vials and the thurible 
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of gold in their hands, will offer to the Lord, on Established Church are appalled at the spread 
the altar of gold, our fervent and humble pray- ) of doctrines, which by degrees will merge 
ers, and those of the whole Church for Spain; ) themselves in the avowal of Catholic truth. 
and that He, who is rich in mercy, receiving ) If they have not been able to oppose a barrier 
the same from them with a benignant counte-( to the new reform, it was not from a lack of 
nance, will be pleased to condescend to oa good will todo so. The fact is that their au- 
vows and the common vows of the faithful, / thority carries no weight with it, as it is im- 
and, at the same time, to effect, that by his) possible for them to agree among themselves 
right hand, and the arm of his strength, all ad- ? upon any particular point. 

versities and errors being overthrown, our} ‘The rectors of colleges have placed all the 
holy mother the Church may there at length ) folio volumes of their libraries, as it were in 


that peace and liberty with which Christ en- 
dowed her. 

But that these our letters may the more easily 
become known to all, and that no one may be 
able to allege ignorance of them, we will and 
order that they be published at the gates of the 
basilica of the Prince of the Apostles, of our 
apostolic Chancery, of the palace of the gov- 
ernorin Monte Citatorio, and also in the field 
of Flora de Urbe, according to custom, by 
some one of our messengers, and that copies of 
them be left affixed in those places. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, under the ring 
of the Fisherman, on the 22d day of February, 
in the year 1842, of our Pontificate xii. 

A. Carp. LAMBRUSCHINI. 

ENGLAND.—Oxford movements.—The fol- 
lowing interesting letter relative to affairs at 
Oxford, we take from the Ami of the 3d of 
March. 

‘*I have hastened to inform myself about 


issued, cautioning the students against their 
use. But why resort to this rigorous expe- 
dient? Bellarmin is still to be found even 
among the books of smaller dimensions, which 
the students are permitted to read. Fortu- 
nately, they say, Bellarmin is not taken from 
us! 

‘The Rev. Mr. Newman seems to have 
been selected by Providence, as the instrument 
by which a general return to Catholicity is to 
be effected. The eyes of all England are fixed 
on this divine, and the most fervent vows are 
offered to heaven for his conversion. It may 
not be amiss to give you a more particular 
description of this individual, who controls the 
sentiments of more than six hundred students 
of the University. He is forty years old, and 
of a middle stature. His features emaciated 
by study and perhaps by austerity, wear the 
impress of modesty and reflection, and com- 
mand veneration. He delivers a weekly lec- 
the wonders which are related concerning the ( ture in his church. I omitted to state, that 
Protestant University of Oxford; and the tes- ) the six hundred students already alluded to, 
timony of those whom I have questioned upon ( openly declare themselves of his party. His 
the subject, is a sufficient warrant for the ac- favorite expression in reference to the new 
curacy of what I intend tocommunicate. The ( reform, is, Non debuit fieri, sed factum valet: 
most cheering prospects for Catholicity are ) it was not necessary, but once effected, it holds 
exhibited in this quarter. We behold there the ? good. Mr. Newman has an energy of charae- 
prognostics of a remarkable revolution, by ter, which is neither weakened nor intimi- 
which wandering flocks will be brought back ) dated by the threats and efforts of the Angli- 
to the fold of unity; the work is advancing, | can bishops. Of late however he has been for 
and the finger of God is there gradually dis- ) several days in a very pensive mood. One of 
posing the mind for the accomplishment of} his pupils, a convert to the Catholic faith, 
this happy change. No human power can) who went to thank him for the impressions 
resist the present course of things. he had received from his instructions, found 

“It has been announced in the papers, that) him at his small country-house, seated in a 
the Anglican bishops judged it necessary to) room that was almost bare, without carpet or 
adopt some means of arresting the progress of‘ fire, and containing no other furniture than a 
Puseyism. It is true. Those heads of the ) table, a couple of chairs, and a few books. 


) 
breathe again from such calamities, and enjoy | the Index, a general prohibition having been 
) 
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He was there observing an absolute silence, | the zeal and courage of her apostolic men. 
and though his young visiter began to shed ; But there is certainly reason to lament that, in 
tears in his presence, he still remained per- | this country where our holy faith is daily as- 
fectly mute. But when the youth advanced sailed by new works from the press, so little 
to take leave of him, he pressed his hand with energy is manifested for the support of Catho- 
unusual feeling, saying, God bless you. | lic publications, as if the torrent of misrepre- 
«« May the Almighty vouchsafe to this emi- | sentation should not be stemmed, or the efforts 
nent man that grace which will animate him | of our adversaries could be effectually opposed 
to become an open advocate of the true faith, ‘without the aid of publications whose object 
the love of which he has instilled into the } is to explain and vindicate the doctrines of 
hearts of his pupils, who surpass and precede , Catholicism. In making this remark we al- 
him by uniting themselves to the ancient ) lude chiefly to the apathy with which the ope- 
Church !” ) rations of the Baltimore Catholic Tract Soci- 
Bible Society—In the Missionary Register \ ety are viewed by a large portion of the com- 
of last December, quoted by the Ami, it is) munity. The objects of this society are not 
stated that during the preceding year the re-) encouraged as they should be, and we may 
ceipts of the Bible Society in England amount- ) well reproach ourselves with a lack of zeal in 
ed to 1,058,515 pounds sterling, or $5,000,000. (reference to a matter of paramount import- 
The number of Bibles and other religious ) ance for the interests of religion. We shall 
books printed by the society is 3,937,944! dwell upon this subject more at length at some 
The receipts in the United States for the same ) future day. 
purposes are stated to be $944,648, without) Lrserta.—The hely see has extended the 
including the collections made in the southern \ jurisdiction of the prefect apostolic of Upper 
states. The number of Bibles and other reli- } Guinea, the Very Rev. Dr. Barron, to Sierra 
gious books printed during the year, in the ) Leone, and the whole western coast of Africa, 
United States alone, is 254,710, containing not already placed under the care of other ec- 
95,958,500 pages. ( clesiastical authority. To provide for the con- 
If we take into consideration the receipts ) tingency of the demise of the prefect apostolic, 
obtained in other countries where Protestant- (the Rev. John Kelly, the companion of the 
ism exists, the sum total of collections through- ( Very Rev. Dr. Barron, in this mission, is on 
out the world for the support of Protestant ( that event to exercise the same powers until 


missions, cannot be estimated at less than 
$10,000,000! The collections of the Associ- 
ation for the propagation of the faith, which 
are applied to the support of Catholic mis- 
sions, do not amount to more than $500,000, 
about one-twentieth of what is appropriated 
to the cause of Protestantism, though the 
Catholic missions throughout the world are 
far more extensive and more flourishing than 
those of the various Protestant sects. In all 
this there is something consoling and encour- 
aging to the Catholic, while at the same time 
there is cause for regret. Christianity was 


not established or propagated by means of 


large sums of money ; its great source of suc- 
cess was the power of God that gave virtue 
and efficacy to the preaching of those whom 
he had sent; and thus also at the present day 
does the true religion, with little temporal 
means, achieve the most brilliant triumphs by 


‘ the holy see shall otherwise ordain.— Catholic 
Herald. 


DOMESTIC. 


The Archbishop of Baltimore a Jansenist ! 
This rare discovery is given to the world ina 
late number of the ‘ Banner of the Cross” 
in the following precious paragraph: *“ By 
the way, here is a singular fact. The popes 
have anathematized and excommunicated all 
Jansenists ; and yet the metropolitan of the 
Romish Church in the U. States is one of that 
party.” 

Has the writer been hoaxed? Or is this 
another of the thousand and one reckless and 
unblushing calumnies which no Catholic can 
read without a smile of pity or contempt? 
Go on, gentlemen! Such unprincipled sub- 
stitutes for argument will not be lost on the 
honest and sensible portion of your readers. 


“A 
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BISHOP ENGLAND. 

« A burning and a shining light’’ has gone 
out in the house of the Lord! That busy 
brain, that ever teemed with vast conceptions, 
is atrest! That great heart, always respon- 
sive to the piercing cry of distress or the 
sweet accents of affection, is still! That elo- 
quence, which charmed while it instructed, 
that convinced without offending, is hushed ! 
That powerful frame, that never wearied in 
well doing, “in journeys often, in labors and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in many fastings,” is stark in earth! 
and the master mind that irradiated whole 
hemispheres is lost in the blaze of infinite in- 
telligence. 

We may not describe our desolation. We 
may not estimate the bereavement with which 
Almighty God has been pleased to afilict his 
Church. It is only left to us to hope that one 
who seemed to do his Master’s work so faith- 
fully may, through the blood of Jesus, have 
found mercy in his sight “ before whom an- 


gels veil their faces,” while many a gushing 
heart pours forth its orisons for his eternal rest. 

At some calmer moment we may attempt 
to commemorate this apostolic man.* 


*«* When hearts whose home is heaven, 
Like thine, are called from earth, 
There should a wreath be woven 
To tell the world their worth. 


** And I, who ’woke each morrow 
To clasp thy hand in mine, 

Who shared thy joy and sorrow, 
Whose weal or wo was thine,— 


‘¢ It should be mine to braid it 
Around thy faded brow, 

And I ’ve in vain essayed it, 
But feel I cannot now.’ 


From the Catholic Misceliany. 


OUR BELOVED BISHOP IS NO MORE! 


After a long and distressing illness, he 
expired last Monday morning, at ten minutes 
past 5 o’clock, in the 56th year of his age, 
and twenty-second of his episcopate. We 
cannot give expression to the feelings of our 


* See page 3 of cover. 


heart overwhelmed with grief at this irrepara- 
ble calamity. 

The fatigues of body and anxiety of mind 
attendant on his late journey to Europe, and 
his arduous exertions in the cause of religion 
immediately on arriving in America, were too 
much even for his powerful constitution, and 
he returned to this city in December last in 
ill health. It was soon found necessary to 
call in medical advice. 

On the Thursday of Holy Week, his dis- 
ease became alarming ; but he soon rallied, and 
for nearly a week we cheered ourselves with 
the hopes that he had at last passed the crisis. 
They were soon blasted. ‘Towards the close 
of Easter week he relapsed, and his physi- 
cians pronounced his case dangerous in the 
extreme. On Tuesday, the 10th, a solemn 
high mass was offered in the Cathedral in his 
behalf, at which allthe Catholic clergy then in 
the city attended. Immediately afterwards 
they assembled around his bed, to assist at 
his receiving the last sacraments of the Church 
according to the rites of the pontifical. He 
had already privately received the Easter 
communion. Nevershall we forget that scene. 
Arrayed in his episcopal robes, his counte- 
nance pale indeed and emaciated, but only 
sufficiently so to enhance the venerable ap- 
pearance of his features, the priests and at- 
tendants struggling in vain to repress outward 
manifestations of the grief that wrung their 
hearts, he alone calm and collected, suggest- 
ing the slightest particulars that might be 
omitted, and correcting any mistake which 
they, overpowered by their emotions, might 
fallinto. It was indeed a scene worthy of a 
bishop’s death-bed. On this occasion he ad- 
dressed his clergy for near half an hour, and 
in a strain of eloquence rarely equalled, never 
surpassed by himself in his happiest moments, 
with words burning with zeal and charity, 
adverted to their past relations towards him- 
self, and to his and their duties to their con- 
gregations, and gave them the most solemn pa- 
ternal injunctions for their future conduct. 
We hope that some one may commit his words 
to writing, and that we may be enabled to 
publish them, for they must be a memento dear 
to the heart of every Catholic in the diocess. 
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this afternoon at four o’clock. The body is 


A few days afterwards he again received 


#7 communion, and, in the prayer he addressed 


™ aloud to the Saviour in the eucharist, gave 


expression to that deep faith, that willing resig- 


@ nation and joyful confidence in the providence 


a life. 
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§ he devoted part of each day to this object. 


of God which ever characterized him during 
Death found his soul not unprepared. 
It had been his invariable custom never to 
leave the city for any time without having 
fully settled all his temporal affairs ; and from 
the moment his sickness was judged serious 
It 
was indeed moving to see him employing 
every moment of respite from the pain of his 
malady in the most fervent communion with 


# his God, or in elucidating and arranging the 


@ most complicated affairs with the same clear- 


m™ haps a trying interview. 


m ness and strength of mind he possessed in 


perfect health. He endeavored not to leave a 
single item unsettled. On Sunday, the last 
day of his mortal existence, he turned to his 
physician and inquired if he thought he had 
strength sufficient to sustain a long and per- 
The physician re- 


presented his weakness. ‘ The affair is of 


im importance,” he answered, “ and, though I ex- 


ptre under the effort, I feel I must make the at- 
tempt.”” Such was his heroic constancy in 
the performance of duty and his resignation 
to the last. Sunday night his sinking pulse 


§ betokened his approaching departure, and a 
few minutes past 5 A. M. he expired. His 


last effort was an inarticulate attempt to join 
in the prayers of the assistants: two minutes 


S afterwards he was no more. 





The body, arrayed in full pontifical robes, 
was visited at his residence by weeping crowds 
during the whole of Monday. Até6 P. M. it 
was borne by the priests to the Cathedral and 
laid in the grand aisle. Vespers of the dead 
were chaunted. Next morning the office of 
the dead was recited, high mass was cele- 
brated, and the proper funeral ceremonies 
were performed by the Very Rev. R. S. Ba- 
ker, and vespers again chaunted in the after- 


noon. The same has been done every day 


since. The vault not being finished, and other 
preparations remaining to be completed, the 
body was not interred at the usual time. We 
understand it will be consigned to the tomb 


inclosed in a cedar coffin bearing a Latin in- § 





scription, and outside of this is a leaden cof- § 


fin, on which the coat of arms of the diocess 
and other appropriate emblems are painted. 
It will be buried, at his especial request, in a 
vault beneath his episcopal seat, to which 
place also the remains of his sister, Miss Jo- 
anna M. England, will be transferred from 
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the cemetery of St. Mary’s (Hassell street). 

Thus has the Catholic Church lost one of § 
her strongest defenders—the American hie- § 
rarchy a bright luminary in its galaxy—the § 


diocess of Charleston a wise and zealous pas- 


tor, who for more than twenty-one years la- @ 
bored faithfully in the vineyard of the Lord. § 
Thus have we all lost a tender and loving { 


father and a kind and devoted friend. But 
even in our grief religion is not wanting to 


give us motives of consolation: we have sus- § 
tained a great and irreparable loss, but he § 


whom we loved is a gainer. 
mind or of body which he received from his 
Maker’he dedicated in life to his service, and 


Every faculty of § 


4 


he completed the oblation by dying the death § 


of the missionary—death because of the zeal- 


ous performance of arduous duties. He fought 


the good fight, he completed his course, has § 
reached the goal, and is now receiving the § 


reward exceeding great laid up in store for 
him. 


CHARLESTON pDIocEss.—The holy see hav- 


ing empowered the bishop to appoint an ad- 
ministrator of the diocess, he appointed the 
Very Rev. R. 8S. Baker, V. G., to that office. 
All letters, therefore, on the business of the 
diocess must henceforward be directed to him. 





OBITUARY. 


Died on the 22d inst. the Rt. Rev. Dr. Con- 
well, bishop of Philadelphia, aged 94 years. 

On the 19th ultimo, of consumption, at 
the residence of the clergymen of St. Mary’s 
church in this city, the Rev. Carsery JOHN 
Burns, in the 32d vear of his age. 

At the Theological Seminary of St. Charles 
Borromeo, in this city, on the 28th ult., in the 
28th year of his age, Mr. Jas. GALLAGHER. 

At Nazareth, Ky., on the 6th inst., SISTER 
Mitprep STewaskt, in the fifty-sixth year of 
her age.— Cath. Advocate. 


